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: “A BOOK FOR THE TIMES WHICH EVERYONE SHOULD READ”—Truth (London) 





WINSTON CHURCHILL’S Important New Novel 


“The Inside of the Cup.” 


FOURTH LARGE EDITION NOW PRINTING 
By the Author of “Richard Carvel,” “Coniston,” “A Modern Chr onicle,” etc. 


What Leading Reviewers Say 


IN LONDON ; IN NEW YORK 
“Abounds in thoughtful delineation of character, “A work of great significance and force, at its 
presents certain salient aspects of city life with best strikes instant and creative fire. In view of 
fidelity and restraint, while the interwoven love more than one event of the year, this novel has 
story offers, in its refined and spiritual intensity, a startling timeliness. Skilled craftsmanship, tem- 


refreshing contrast to much that is overheated in 


shi perate, ironical, profound, the opening chapters with 
the fiction of the day. The energy, the conviction, 


cool accomplished sureness acquaint you with the 





the enthusiasm which have raised the structure en- people of this rich canvas. One is proud of Mr 
dow it with a fine poise.”—The Times. Churchill and grateful for the bigness of his book.” 
IN BOSTON —The Bookman. 
“Bigger and broader than anything Mr. Churchill IN PHILADELPHIA 
has yet written this novel is destined to be of im- “*The Inside of the Cup’ is one of the most 
portance among thinking people. . . Worth read- thoughtful and best conceived books of Mr. Church- 
ing for its pure English, for the enjoyment of a ill’s career. Of absorbing interest as a record of 
story—well told, for what it teaches. . . A care- contemporary thought, a purposeful book. A keen- 
less world might do well to learn what it teaches.”— ly analytical presentation of American social] prob- 
Globe. lems.”—Evening Telegraph. 
IN CHICAGO IN SAN FRANCISCO 
“Indubitably its author’s greatest achievement. . . “This novel is a fine piece of work palpitating 
eager sincerity lends its conviction . . strength, predecessors and therefore incomparable with them. 
simplicity, true greatness . . excellence of con- with conviction. It is of a different order from its 
struction. . . It is not often that a novelist can It is ‘Robert Elsemere’ from a new angle, written 
at once induce thought and challenge and disarm with the virility that we have learned to associate 
controversy.”—Record-Herald. with Mr. Churchill."—The Argonaut. 


Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50 net. Wherever Books are So‘d. 





OTHER IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN NOVELS 


WILSAM By Miss S. C. Nethersole 


“One of the most human stories we have ever read."—New York Globe 
“Enchains and holds the interest from beginning to end. A writer more than likely to become popular in 
this country."—New York Herald. 
“A real book. A story full of the things that make world-wide appeal.”"—New York World. 
Cloth. $1.35 ret. 


A PRISONER IN FAIRYLAND 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. Author of “Jimbo,” “Pan's Garden,” “The Centaur,” “The Human 
Chord,” ete. 

A charming fantasy-stery by this favorite author, beautifully told of a hero who endeavors to scatter 
starlight into the lives of the world-weary. The pic.ures evoked of the world of kuman sympathy and mod- 
ern thought will long haunt the reader’s memory 

Cloth. * $1.35. net. 


Published by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 
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Chautauqua Loyalty - 
It takes but a day or two for even a new- 
comer at Chautauqua to learn that the phrase 


“Chautauqua spirit” has a very real meaning. It 





transcends definition—but the thing is definite 
the spirit of friendliness that makes people speak 
to each other who never spoke before; the spirit 
of kindliness that helps lame dogs over stiles; 
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the spirit of cheerfulness that keeps the silver 
of speech rubbed bright. 

Out of the Chautauqua spirit grows Chau- 
tauqua loyalty, 
fold. 
with Service 


and Chautauqua loyalty is two- 
It combines Allegiance to the Institution 
to the cause—the Idea. It means 
support of the organizing, directing agency which 
purveys education 


and annual 


thousands; it means the 


amusement to 
furtherance of every 
good plan, the advance of every helpful improve- 
ment. It means constructive co-operation with 
what is and constructive promotion of what is 
to be. 
on all that merits approval. 
and accomplishing. 

There are few more affecting sights than 
those to be seen in the Amphitheater on “Old 
First Night” when the veterans respond to the 
roll-call that connects them with the days of two 
score years ago. They rise with unaffected emo- 
tion; they,sing the old songs with a choke in the 
throat; and they show their gratitude for what 
has been added unto their lives in the past and 
their desire to help in the present by giving cheer- 
fully and freely to the “Old First Night” gift. 
It is a privilege 
C. are keenly 


It means talking—with audible comment 
It means acting— 


So it is in many other ways. 
to which the classes of the C. L. S. 
alive that they are permitted to have a share in 
the beautifying of the Hall of Philosophy by the 
laying of the mosaic tablets which make the 
handsome decoration of the floor. It was a tri- 
bute to what Chautauqua meant and did that 
brought the splendid Massey Memorial Organ to 
inspire its auditors in the Amphitheater. It is a 
development of the spirit of service that urges 
classes and groups to give Summer Schools and 
C. L. S. C. Scholarships. It is the spirit of 
loyalty to all phases of Chautauqua activity, that 
is winning commendation and support for the 
Chautauquan Newsmagazine because it is clear 
that the weekly form is a response to the urge 
of progress. 
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OUR CHANGING ESTIMATE OF EDUCATION 


Earl Barnes 


[Head of the School of Psychology and Pedagogy, Chautauqua Summer Schools.] 


IF TY years ago educational leaders had little 
difficulty in defining the field of their 
operations. Education was simply the acquisition 
of a certain body of knowledge, with occasionally 
the feeling on the part of the teacher that he was 
responsible for increasing the thinking capacity 
of his pupils. Once started in these lines, the 
business of the student was simply to augmént 
his intellectual capital, in terms of approved 
classics, and to increase his intellectual capacity. 
Since 1870, all this has changed. With this 
date we have the rise of a social consciousness 
which has driven men out into new worlds of 
knowledge; and brought about new relationships 
betweea the individual and all the material, social, 
industrial, and political forces around him. This 
new social consciousness is probably the most 
marked characteristic of the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. The causes for such subjective 
changes are hard to determine; but, in this case, 
the most important is probably the ripening in- 
telligence of the people. As a child grows in 
years and in corresponding intellectual power, he 
becomes conscious of relationships and respon- 
sibilities, the existence of which he had not pre- 
viously realized. It is the same with the race. 
For thousands of years we go on unconscious 
of the garbage in the streets, the open sewers, 
the idiots and imbeciles, the oppressions of the 
powerful, the miseries of the poor, the absurd 
ceremonies of social intercourse and the social 
responsibilities of the individual. Then intelli- 
gence ripens; we open our eyes and see men as 
trees walking. When the stage of growth has 
arrived the new vision becomes the common 
property of all, and society takes a forward step 
The philosophy of evolution, which became 
popular after 1870, was also a powerful in- 
fluence in awakening the public consciousness. 
We set to work to interpret all of life in genetic 
series; and the new arrangement compelled new 
valuations. Science was enthroned; old dogmas 
of politics and religion were seen to be obsolete. 
It was all the easier to give them up because we 
saw a place to put them in the series behind us. 
With all life linked together in time sequences, 


the individual lost his superlative values; the 
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stream of life became the sacred thing ; and social 
consciousness blossomed. 

Under the influence of this larger vision, 
petty German states, that had held each other 
down to mediocrity, blended into a German Em- 
pire; Italy became a political, as well as a geo- 
graphical term. Capital organized itself into vast 
corporations and trusts; laborers formed them- 
selves into great labor unions. Women turned 
from an exclusive interest in kitchens and cradles 
to learning and social service. James Bryce is 
certainly right when he says that 1870 must al- 
ways remain one of the greatest dates in human 
history. 

In formal education, the changes were not 
less momentous. At the bottom, the kindergarten 
came to do work before unrecognized. In Eng- 
land state elementary education began; in other 
states it blossomed into a free institution, which 
seized the whole on-coming generation with a 
power to shape beliefs, and through these con- 
duct, to a degree never before possessed by any 
institution, not even by the church of the Middle 
Ages. The colleges of the people, which we call 
high schools, started forth in every considerable 
town, and even in the country side. In 1870 these 
played a small part in American life; in 1890 
they had increased to 2,526; in 1900 to 6,318; 
in 1911 to 11,224. In Philadelphia, the Central 
High School cost $2,500,000 and the President of 
the United States laid its cornerstone. There 
are many other high schools in the city, and the 
last school, built for a district of the city, cost 
$1,100,000. At the head of the system, the great 
state universities, after 1870, stepped to’ the 
front and took the leadership in a hundred forms 
of industrial, social, and political thought and 
action. 

After 1870, girls and women not only en- 
joyed all the opportunities afforded boys and 
men, but they have gradually taken over the work 
of formal education, until now 80 per cent of all 
the teachers in the United States are women. 
While in all advanced communities, more boys 
than girls are born, the proportion of girls in 
schools increases steadily until in the high schools 
they form 56 per cent of the enrolment. Even 
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in higher education they are moving rapidly 
towards domination. Forty-one per cent of the 
A.B. degrees granted by American colleges in 
1910 were granted to women. And this is the 
work of one forty years. 

The changes in the curriculum have been 
quite as wonderful in these forty years as the 
changes in the material plant and in the personnel. 
Modern languages have grown in importance 
until they contest leadership with the older 
classics. Science claims as many followers as the 
older humanities. Manual training and physical 
exercises compete for first place with the older 
studies that gathered around ideas. In Garry the 
children of the common schools spend one-half 
of their time out of doors in play grounds, in 
school gardens, and in manual training sheds; 
and this work is as carefully handled from the 
educational point of view as is the work in the 
class rooms. 

It would seem that these changes, within the 
recognized field of formal edcation, coming in 
the short space Of forty years, would strain the 
power of readjustment within the teaching force 
to the breaking point. But they really represent 
only the lesser part of the problem which modern 
teachers must face. For, as a consequence of this 
quickened social consciousness, a hundred new 
forms of social activity have arisen, and nearly 
all of them have been loaded upon the school. 

Having opened our eyes, we see that health 
is as important as information, and that as a 
result of our one-sided education we have many 
people among us with undeveloped bodies, and 
others with dangerous possibilities which may 
carry on into the future generations. In view of 
these facts, we have substituted a new eugenic 
consciousness for the older theological conscience. 
This makes us realize that the old mysterious dis- 
pensations of Providence are our own fault, and 
so we have gone to work to correct the evils 
which we see about us. We determined that chil- 
dren must have physical exercise and so we built 
gymnasiums. Then we saw that this exercise 
would be better if taken in the open air, and so 
we opened recreation grounds. Then we realized 
that present exercise, and even good habits, 
should be guided and guarded by knowledge, and 
so we must teach something of physiology and 
hygiene. 

On the negative side of the physical problem, 
we became conscious that many children were 
coming to school anaemic, lacking energy and 
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vitality to profit by the lessons offered. Pushing 
our inquiries farther, we found that these chil- 
dren were sometimes hungry, and that they sel- 
dom had a bath. This drove us to feed the 
necessitous children in the schools, and to provide 
places where they could be made clean. By the 
time we had fed and cleaned the children, we 
became conscious of physical defects which in the 
past we had simply ignored. Many of the chil- 
dren were breathing through their mouths, and 
we found this due to adenoid growths which 
prevented good ventilation of the body. Other 
children had forms of skin disease which, under 
the intimate conditions of the school, were easily 
passed on from child to child. Some were ver- 
minous ; some had tuberculosis; some had defec- 
tive senses; some were totally deaf or blind; 
many were slow and dull; and some were im- 
beciles. From time to time, there sprang up in 
schools epidemics of measles, scarlet fever, and 
other contagious children’s diseases, and the 
schools distributed these germs through the com- 
munity. 

Once aware of these conditions we could 
not go on any longer without attending to them. 
Who should do the work? In some families the 
parents grew conscious of respdnsibility and met 
the needs. In others, the parents were quite as 
ignorant as the children and their co-operation 
was impossible to gain. The family had also been 
seriously impaired on its institutional side by the 
fact that the women had followed their old time 
industries into the factories; the home had also 
been crowded into city limits where it lacked the 
plant for these multiplied activities. 

Many of the churches tried to adjust them- 
selves to the new needs and established libraries, 
recreation rooms, playgrounds, billiard tables, 
dining rooms, and the other departments of the 
modern institutional church. But they could 
reach only a small fraction of those who needed 
help; and their traditions prevented their chang- 
ing quickly to meet the newly awakened con- 
sciousness. 

The states had no organized force ready to 
do the work; the army could not undertake it; 
the police had always bungled its social work; 
and we had no precedent for shaping a new and 
effective institution which would take up these 
problems which had so suddenly become exigent 
And so 
the school was pressed into service to do all these 
things. When the Seine overflowed its banks, 


now that the community was awake. 
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some years ago, and the Parisians were driven 
to the housetops and into the trees, regiments of 
soldiers, garrisoned in the vicinity, were ordered 
out to rescue the people from their dangerous 
positions. At first sight it seemed absurd to ask 
men who had bee ntrained to kill people with fire- 
arms to spend their time saving lives with boats. 
But when we have a great need, and organized 
people are near, they will always be pressed into 
service, even if the required function be quite 
different from the preparation. Thus schools 
were set to work feeding hungry children; giving 
them baths, cutting out their adenoids; filling 
their teeth; setting up tents to treat them for 
tuberculosis ; gathering them up in ambulances, if 
they were crippled, and taking them to special 
schools for combinations of massage, reading, 
medicine, arithmetic, hot broth, writing, and eggs 
and milk. The school was supposed to look after 
playgrounds, organize folk dances, give breath- 
ing exercises, correct chorea, and develop a 
graceful carriage. 

On the purely intellectual side, the new 
problem was quite as difficult. As we have point+ 
ed out, knowledge since 1870 has enormously 
expanded. The old time college plant was 
limited to dormitories, class rooms, a library and 
chapel; but now an up-to-date college has scores 
of buildings, representing every form of special- 
ized knowledge that we already possess, with 
some devoted exclusively to discovering new 
knowledge. Some years ago a farmer came to 
visit Cornell University. Professor Benjamin 
Andrews met him on the campus and, having a 
little free time, volunteered to show him about. 
He took him to the conservatory, to the veter- 
inary college, to the model dairy, the electrical 
engineering shops, to the museum, and the in- 
sectary. As the farmer climbed into an omnibus, 
which was to take him to his train, he thanked 
his guide, and then, after a moment’s hesitation, 
said, “I wish you would tell me one thing. They'll 
be asking me about it when I get home.. I know 
about all these things you've showed me, but 
where is the school?” 

All this new knowledge had to be used in 
some way in enriching the elementary school 


curriculum. This would have been difficult 


enough had we still retained gur old idea of edu- 
cation as information, but. in the meantime, our 
educational intelligence had grown and we 
realized that training was vastly more important 
than acquisition. So we have introduced physi- 
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ology and civics, industrial geography and botany, 
drawing and music, gymnastics, manual training, 
physics, manners, chemistry and cooking. At the 
same time, we have been held responsible for 
keeping up the oid training in the fundamentals. 

On the moral side, we have had still another 
expansion. We could not help seeing that our 
old fashioned worship of the intellect was wrong; 
and that character remained the most important 
thing in life. So the school was set to work 
cultivating the moral nature through lessons on 
biography, flowers, poems, and through personal 
appeals. The older moral basis of religion had 
been taken away from the teacher in the state 
schools and so we have had to make bricks with- 
out straw. Still we were held responsible for 
results, and if young fellows gathered on the 
street corners, if girls wore finery and flirted, if 
children were disobedient to parents, if atten- 
dance on church and Sunday School fell off, the 
state schools were urged to redouble their efforts 
on the moral side. 

In religion the school was absolved from all 
Now it looks as 
though the public consciousness had sufficiently 


responsibility until yesterday. 


surveyed the ground to see that religion is in- 
dispensable to sound growth in childhood. If the 
religious sects will not allow their rivals to teach 
their dogmas in the schools, then religion shall 
be sterilized and given to the children through 
state officials. The legislature of Pennsylvania 
has just passed a law which has been signed by 
the governor requiring all teachers in the state 
to read at least ten verses of the Bible in school 
every day without comment. Failure to do this 
lays the teacher open to dismissal. This of 
course is only the beginning of what may become 
a demand for religious training, which must fall 
upon the school. 

Had the use of the school for the realization 
of the new social ideals been limited to the chil- 
dren themselves the problem would certainly have 
been confusing enough. But the demand was so 
insistent, and the need was so great for changing 
the social conditions of the adults, that the school 
has been forced to take over wide ranges of ac- 
tivity in that field as well. 
manding that the school shall furnish trained 
workers for the factories; and shall repeople the 
farms deserted through the influence of badly 


guided industrial movements. We are demanding 
that the schools shall educate the workmen al- 


ready in the shops through evening schools and 


Today we are de- 
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We are demanding that 
the schools shall Americanize not only the chil- 


continuation courses. 


dren of the immigrants, but that it shall also 
make American citizens of the grown Italians, 
Russian Jews, Syrians, Greeks and Poles who 
We are de- 
manding that the schools shall cure us of drunk- 
enness, through physiological instruction; that 
they shall make us a thrifty nation, through 
school banks; that they shall bring about univer- 
sal peace, through peace festivals and demonstra- 
tions. 

We are even demanding that the school shall 


become the social center of the community, that 
it shall be a place where the people shall gather 


for industrial guidance, political leadership, moral 
It shall be a place 
in which all the people shall bathe, read, dance, 


come to us by the million yearly. 


inspiration, and recreation. 


bake and vote. 
under these conditions 
we who teach are bewildered, and, that some of 


What wonder that 


the more modest among us feel ourselves almost 
unequal to the task of providing for the general 
physical, mental, moral, industrial, aesthetic and 
religious well-being of the whole community. 
And yet none of us doubt that all this work 
must be done. We have seen the vision, and we 
must move toward its fulfirment. It is inconceiv- 
able that we should turn back to hungry school 
children, to schoolhouses as centers for dis- 
tributing contagious diseases, to adenoids, bad 
The work 


to which we have set our hands must be carried 


teeth, social neglect, and indifference. 


on. But if it is to be well done, new institutions 
must be devised. 
Our 


national Bureau for Child Welfare may well lead 


They are already beginning to appear. 


to similar state and municipal bureaux, which will 
take over the lines of child direction which do 
not belong in the school, and unify all the work 
of the community that gathers around boys and 
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girls. Organizations of children in Boy Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
organizations may develop into national move- 
ments with defined limits that will provide for a 
wide range of direction. Libraries may yet be- 
come real guides to the reading of the people. 
The churches may put aside dogmatic differences 
and take up a nation-wide movement for the 
religious education of all the people. 

But, meantime, the school must remain the 
clearing house for all these social movements 
that have risen in our midst. In the school they 
must be tried out and handed on to proper 
guidance of new institutions, or incorporated in 
the permanent work of education. The teacher 
who today confines her attention to the printed 
curriculum must inevitably be crowded out to 
make way for the teacher who looks upon her 
work as that of leadership in the community. If 
we are to meet this immense responsibility we 
need all the gidance and encouragement that we 
can find. 

Nowhere in America do all these movements 
come to a focus more perfectly than in Chau- 
tauqua. Through the schools, the lecture courses, 
the conferences and personal appeals of new 
leaders, almost every form of social betterment 
work is here brought before great masses of 
people from every part of the union, from Can- 
ada, Europe and the islands of the sea. It would 
seem that this opportunity for a great synthesis 
of educational effort should be carried on to the 
form that 
bring it within the reach of everyone. 


teachers of America in some would 
Possibly 
this paper is to be the medium through which 
such a synthesis of social endeavor is to be 
carried to the educators of the country. Surely 
we need guidance, and the old time educational 
journal is as much out of date for educational 
leadership as the old time spinning wheel is out 
of date for clothing the people. 








By Titian 


ENWAY COURT, Boston, is a 
treasure house of classic, medie- 
val and renaissance art. The collec- 


tions are housed in an Italian palace 
which was, brought to this country in 
sections and up the 
Fens. 


set on Boston 
The main entrance to the building is 


through a marble doorway of the Ital- 


jan Renaissance, flanked without by 
Gothic stone lions. The inner doors 
are French Gothic of the fourteenth 


the court is 

the Villa 
Livia, and opposite the entrance is a 
Venetian Fountain 


century. In the center of 


a Roman pavement from 


In the cloisters, court and galleries 


are to be found Greek and Roman 
Statues and bas reliefs, Italian and 
Gothic altars, fragments of Arabic 
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The Rape of Europa 


Property of Mrs. John L. Gardner, Fenway 


sculpture, Byzantine altar stones, a Ro- 


man sarcophagus, Japanese Temple 


and Oriental 
There are five rooms in the building 


doors curios 


which are given to special exhibits 
One of these is devoted to Oriental 
art, including Chinese and Japanese 


screens, Chinese porcelains, ancient 
woodcarvings, cabinets, a bronze figure 
of Buddha*and a pair of Chinese Pal- 
ace Ramma, which belonged to the late 


The 


phael Room contains paintings by 


Ra- 
Ra- 
phael, Fra Angelico, Fra Filippo Lippi, 


Empress Dowager of China 


Andrea Mantagna, fernardino Di 
Betti and Masaccio In the Dutch 
Room are paintings by Dutch Masters 
including -Jan Van Der Meer. The 


Veronese Room is so called because of 
its ceiling which is after The Corona- 
tion of Hebe by Paolo Veronese 


Court, 





Boston 
The Titian Room contains the chief 
treasure of Fenway Court, “The Rape 


of Europa,” by Titian. This was paint- 
ed for Philip If. and was to have been 
the had 


married a Spanish princess. It 


a’ part of dower Charles | 
went 
dower, and 
Collec- 


and went 


France as 
the 


eventually to 


became a part of Orleans 


tion. It was afterward sold 


to the Berwick Collection in England 
It was purchased by Lord Darnley and 


While 


who 


there it 
called it 


was hung at Cobham. 
was copied by Rubens, 
the first picture in the world 

Fenway 


the collection at 


Court is a private one it is open to the 


Although 


public on certain days under restric- 
tions The catalog gives clearly the 
position of each exhibit, wjth a brief 


description and the story of its source 
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NEWS 


The Nicaragua Policy and Its Significance 


Without a single flourish the Wilson admin- 
istration has proposed a plan or policy that has 
startled men in all parties, that is admittedly of 
the deepest significance, and that involves a 
radical departure in foreign policy. The oppo- 
nents of the scheme think it dangerous and gra- 
tuitous, but the name of the opponents is not 
legion. In support of it Republicans, Progres- 
sives and even anti-imperialist Democrats have 
been quoted, although some of these say, collo- 
quially, that it “makes Dollar Diplomacy look like 
ten cents.” It is certainly much bolder than any- 
thing ever launched under the ill-advised and 
inept name of “dollar diplomacy.” 

What is proposed is neither more nor less 
than the establishment by treaty of a sort of 
legal and moral protectorate over Nicaragua, so 
long a storm certer and hotbed of intrigue, revo- 
lution, graft, and disorder. This is to be done 
very simply, by extending the so-called Platt 
Amendment in the Crban Constitution (an 
amendment which we imposed on Cuba after her 
war of independence and our intervention as the 
price of her autonomy and the withdrawal of 
the American army of occupation), perhaps in 
somewhat modified form, to the Nicaraguan Re- 
public. 

The proposed treaty grows out of our desire 
to secure control of the Nicaragua isthmian cana! 
route, the only possible rival of the Panama 
canal route. It is feared that some day that 
route may fall into European hands, and that an- 
other canal may be built. This is a remote, a 
wildly remote, contingency, but in a land of in- 
trigue and revolution, a canal route is a dangerous 
asset, and it is deemed expedient to acquire that 
route, or the sole privilege of using it, for the 
United States. Incidentally, we want naval sta- 
tions in Nicaraguan territory. Here is what 
Nicaragua is willing to promise and acquiesce 
in under the pending treaty: 

That war should not be declared without the con- 
sent of the United States. 

That no treaties would be made with foreign 
governments that would tend to destroy her indepen- 
dence, or that would give those governments a foothold 
in the republic. 

That no public debt would be contracted beyond 
the ordinary resources of the government, as indicated 


by the ordinary revenues. : 
That the United States should have the right to 
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intervene at any time to preserve Nicaraguan indepen 
dence or to protect life or property. 

That the United States should have the exclusive 
right to build a canal across Nicaragua and should have 
a ninety-nine-year lease to a naval base in the Bay of 
Fonseca and to the Great Corn and Little Corn islands 
in the Caribbean, with the privilege of renewing the 
lease. 

For all these concessions we are to pay her 


$3,000,000, the money to be expended for public 
works and education. No syndicate of bankers 
is to play any part in the transaction. No past 
debts, good or bad, are to be guaranteed; no 
obligations toward creditors are to be assumed. 
There is nothing aggressive, selfish, commercial 
in the scheme, yet it is not to be lightly indorsed. 
It may not be intended as a precedent for all 
Central America, but the effect on Latin Ameri 
can republics cannot be ignored. 
surrenders elements of sovereignty, and we be 
come to that extent her suzerain. May not this 
cause suspicion and distrust, even alarm? Would 


Nicaragua 


not a less benevolent and pacific administration 
use the treaty—if ratified—as a precedent? Is 
the proposed step wise and necessary, all things 
considered? Cannot the canak route be secured 
without the protectorate ? 

These questions are being asked even by sin- 
cere friends of the administration. There is, as 
we have said, little open and ill-natured opposi 
tion to the treaty, for it is not tainted by greed 
or aggression, but there is a disposition to weigh, 
reflect and consider indirect and possible con 
sequences. This disposition is to be commended 
and applauded. 
discussion are good for any government and any 


Deliberation and statesmanlike 


project. 
++ 

Additional Parcel Post Improvements 

No service undertaken by the government 
in our time is more popular and more successful 
than that of the parcel post. Postmaster General 
Burleson, exercising the discretion which the law 
fortunately gives him, is rapidly introducing im- 
provements in that service. The special stamp 
has been dropped; packages can now be mailed 
C. O. D.; rates in the first and second zones are 
to be materially reduced, and the maximum 
weight of the parcel will be raised from eleven 
to twenty pounds. All these things are grateful 
to the general public, and further improvements 
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are promised in the future if those already or- 
dered justify themselves by their results. The 
department must still feel its way cautiously. It 
cannot incur heavy deficits, and ought not to. 
The new service should certainly pay while con- 
ferring great benefits on the people. Ultimately 
perhaps the parcel post will deprive the express 
companies of their occupation, but for years to 
come they will have plenty to do, and the lower 
their rates the more patronage they will com- 
mand. 


The parcel post statute as passe was a, 


grudging concession to popular and business de- 
mands. Congress was timid, and the opposition. 
short-sighted as usual in cases of this sort, in- 
dulged in predictions of bankruptcy and disaster 
that now sound absurd. There is still much to be 
done by way of peopleizing the new service. 
Congress should lose no time in making books de- 
liverable by the parcel post, and the number of 
mailing stations should be steadily increased. The 
farmers should be among the principal bene- 
ficiaries of the parcel post, and if they were, the 
consumers would share in the benefit through a 
decrease in the cost of fruits and vegetables. 


++ 
The Chautauqua Circle was the forerunner of the 
social center. This fact was impressed more and more 
distinctly every dav of Social Center Week at the 
Chautauqua, New York, Assembly upon hearers who 
were familiar with the work of the C. L. S.C. Every- 
thing that the social center hopes to be as a focal point 
for political and edvcational discussion the Chautauqua 
Circle has been. Chautauqua has stood since its in- 
ception for the premotion of iust the ideas of com- 
munity service which the social center is being de- 
veloped to further. 
++ 


The New Industrial Commission 


Under an act of Congress instigated by 
serious students of social and industrial problems 
President Taft, as readers may recall, nominated 
members of a commission of nine to inquire into 
the capital-labor problem in its various aspects 
aml recommend preventives of industrial strife. 
The McNamara revelations were the immediate 
cause of the act, but even aside from crime and 
conspiracy it is generally felt that some way to 
industrial peace and concord ought to be found in 
our progressive days. . Unfortunately, President 
Taft's nominations were disappointing. . Social 
workers circulated a statement protesting against 
confirmation by the Senate, antl in fact they failed 
of confirmation. Thus time was lost. President 
Wilson recently sent in another list of nomina- 
tions for the same commission, which still has 
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two years of life under the terms of the law, 
and which, of course, could obtain an extension 
of time should that prove to be advisable. 

There are some of the Taft appointees on 
the new list, but on the whole it is regarded as 
superior. One woman has been appointed as a 
recognition of woman’s work and profound in- 
terest in the labor and social-welfare problems 
The personnel and complexion of the commission 
are as follows: 


Representative of organized labor—Austin B. 
Barretson of Iowa, nresident of the order of railway 
conductors: John B. Lennon of Illinois, treasurer of the 
(American Federation of Labor, and James O'Connell 
of the District of Columbia, vice-president of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Representative of the employers—Frederick A 
Melano of Illinois, presidert of the Wabash railroad: 
Harris Weinstock of California, manufacturer and 
dealer in real estate: and S. Thurston Ballard of 
Louisville, Ky., a business man with large interests of 
various kinds. 

Representatives of the general public—Frank P. 
Walsh of Missouri, a lawyer at Kansas City, who has 
for many years been interested in the relation existing 
between capital and labor: Tohn R. Commons of Wis- 
consin, professor of economics in the University of 
Wisconsin; and Mrs. J. Borden Harriman of New 
York, who is deeply interested in welfare work. 


Congress assigned many difficult tasks to the 
industrial commission. Briefly, it is to investigate 
labor conditions, trade unions, employers’ asso- 
ciations, arbitration schemes, corporate treatment 
of labor, possible methods of preventing strikes 
and lockouts, etc. It is not likely that it will 
make astonishing discoveries. Able and earnest 
men have wrestled with the industrial and social 
problems of the time and have recommended 
various reforms, the most notable being co-oper- 
ation, profit-sharing, labor representatiorr on cor- 
porate boards, efficient machinery for adjusting 
differences—voluntary, semi-compulsory and, 
where necessary, wholly compulsory arbitration. 
But the commission will hear employers and em- 
ployed, come into direct, vital contact with in- 
dustrial forces, and ascertain not alone what is 
theoretically possible and desirable but also what 
is practically ripe and feasible as things stand in 
the real world of struggle and of progress 
through struggle and compromise. 


++ 


The Manila Bureau of Printing has instituted a 
svstem of apprentice instruction which is a radical de- 
parture from all known methods of vocational training. 

The efficacy of the system is best evidenced by 
the evolution from an all-American force in 1oo2 to 
the present one composed of 94 per cent df Filipino 
workmen. Of this native element, apprentices con- 
stitute 63.63 per cent. All of the mechanical work of 


the Bureau of Printing is being performed by Filipinos, 
Americans acting only in a supervisory capacity. 
The Bureau, however, is not primarily a school of 
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printing. It furnishes all the printing and binding for 
the Philippine Government and certain work for local 
stations of the United States Army and Navy. Among 
its customers are the various Insular bureaus and 
offices, the Philippine Legislature, 38 provinces, and 725 
municipalities. 

The Bureau of Printing system of vocational train- 
ing in principle is this: The operations of each trade 
are segregated into specialties and subspecialties. These 
are divided into classes in the order of their relative 
importance, forming a systematic and co-ordinate se- 
quence of instruction. A progressive schedule is thus 
provided. 

The specialties of each trade are distributed over 
seven periods, or four years in all. During the first 
three years (six periods of six months each). the stu- 
dent is designated as an “apprentice,” and in the final 
period of one year he is known as a “junior crafts- 
man.” The four-year period of systematic instruction 
has proven adequate for turning out workmen who have 
assimilated a general knowledge of all the specialties 
of their trades. Graduate apprentices are also given op- 
portunities to demonstrate their fitness for the positions 
of copy editor, proof reader, work-order writer, com 
puter, estimator, and such other assignments as require 
workmen of wide experience. 


++ 
The Improved Outlook in English Politics 


No impartial onlooker will dispute the fact 
that the position of the liberal party and the 
Asquith ministry has decidedly improved in the 
last few weeks. The Marconi affair has been 
damaging, but the too reckless and unfair efforts 
to exploit that affair for tory purposes have been 
resented by the more intelligent elements of the 
public. Lloyd-George has assumed the offensive 
again and has opened the long-promised fight for 
land reform. His indiscretion has not alienated 
any of his loyal friends, and his career as a 
statesman and militant foe of privilege and in- 
iquity is not to be prematurely closed. Premier 
Asquith, confident that he will remain in power 
for another year at least, in spite of the most 
frantic efforts of the tories to bring about his fall 
and a dissolution of parliament, has announced 
a lords’ abolition bill for the session next spring. 
By “abolition” is meant, of course, reformation, 
or mending, of the present upper house, which is 
too partisan and class-conscious to satisfy even 
moderate conservatives. Indeed, the tory party 
some time ago offered a plan of its own for re- 
form of the lords. That plan has been with- 
drawn, and no one knows how the tories would 
modernize the upper chamber. The liberals and 
radicals have been too busy with home rule, bud- 
gets, insurance, and other vital reform to attend 
to the lords. But the time has come to deal with 
that question. In fact, it is absolutely necessarv 
to deal with it. For the lords have thrown out 
the Trish home rule bill for the second time, and 
the same fate has befallen the bill disestablishing 


the church of Wales and the bill doing away 
with plural voting in parliamentary elections. 
The lords still stand in the way of all reform that 
is not approved by the tory leaders. Next year 
all the major liberal measures will be passed once 
more by the commons and will become law under 
the “parliament act,” which limited the veto of 
the lords, regardless of the action or non-action of 
the latter. But the limitation of the veto is a 
makeshift; it was an emergency measure; with 
home rule, abolition of plural voting and other 
pressing matters disposed of, the Asquith minis- 
try and its followers will be ready to tackle the 
task of substituting for the hereditary, privileged, 
reactionary upper chamber a representative and 
responsive senate. It is believed that Mr. Asquith 
will dissolve parliament immediately after the 
introduction of the liberal lords’ abolition bill and 
make that his paramount issue in the campaign. 
On that issue the tories are bound to lose. But, 
of course; there will be more than one issue in 
that campaign. The tories will have to define 
their position on Ireland, on plural voting, on 
tariff reform, on land legislation, on the social 
insurance act which they have been attacking 
savagely without committing themselves to repeal 
The liberals will 
have an amended insurance act by that time and a 
land reform plan of their own. They will stand 
on their record since 1006 ond instead of anolow' 


or even fundamental change. 


ing, will outline new social, economic and poli- 
The fight will be lively. but, to 
repeat, the liberal position has latterly been 
strenethened and is expected further to improve 
steadily henceforth. 


tical reforms. 


a 


In Anril, 19012. the education law of New York 
was amended to nrovide for the establishment of 2.000 
scholarshins for the aid of students in colleges. The 
amendment provides that five scholarships shall he 
awarded each county annually for each assembly district 
therein. Fach scholarship shall entitle the holder to the 
sum of $100 each vear for four vears. For the support 
nf these scholarshins a fund is »rovided which may be 
increased hy special cifts and beavests. The State 
Roard of Regents shall make the rules governing the 
award, the candidates hejne holders of Regents College 


Fntrance Diplomas obtained during the preceding 
achoo! vear. Anpointrerts shall he made ir order of 
merit in August of each year. 

+ 


The Poet and His Difficulties 


No one asserts that everything has been said 
in prose that can be said. The fact that countless 
generations of prose writers have dealt with hu- 
man love, joy, suffering and hope, with the prob- 
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lems of life and destiny, is not regarded as a 
serious difficulty in the way of those who would 
today give expression, in prose, to human emotion 
and thought. But it is different with poetry, 
although there are critics who hold that it is 
easier to produce good verse than good prose. 
Poets, we are told by writers who are by no 
means superficial, find that it is becoming almost 
impossible to find new phrases and cadences for 
the things most suitable to that form of expres- 
sion. Everything has been said, in other words, 
and poets must either use stale, hackneyed, fa; 
miliar phrases or torture and twist the language, 
seeking originality in obscurity and vagueness. 
So sound a critic as Edmond Gosse recently 
spoke gloomily about the future of poetry from 
this viewpoint, that of style and manner, rather 
than matter or substance, and his observations 
have been widely commented upon. We quote 
one of his passages as reported in the London 
press: 


Mr. Gosse said that the principal danger to the 
future of poetry seemed to him to rest in the necessity 
of freshness of expression. With the superabundant 
circulation of language year after year, week after 
week, the possibilities of freshness grew rarer and rarer. 
The obvious, simple, poignant things seemed all to 
have been said. Each generation was likely to be 
more preoccupied than the last with the desire for 
novelty of expression. Accordingly the sense of origin- 
ality, which was so fervently demanded from every 
new school of writers, would force the poets of the 
future to sweep away all recognized impressions. He 
thought that in consequence the natural uses of Eng- 
lish and the obvious forms of our speech must be 
driven from our national poetry. In new generations 
there was likely to occur less description of plain ma- 
terial objects, because the aspect of these had already 
received every obvious tribute. So also there could 
hardly fail to be less precise enumeration of the primi- 
tive natural emotions, because that also had been done 
already and repeated to satiety He expected to 
find the modern poet accepting more or less consciously 
an ever-increasing symbolic subtlety of expression. In 
his anxiety not to repeat what had been said before, and 
in his horror of the trite and superficial, he would 
achieve effect by wrapping the truth in darkness. The 
domain of verse had been persistently narrowed by 
the incursions of a more and more powerful and wide- 
embracing prose. The poetry of the future was likely 
to be very much occupied with subjects, and with those 
alone, which could not be expressed in the prose of the 
best-edited newspaper, and he believed that the closing 
up of the poetic field would isolate the poet from h's 
fellows. That was likely to.lead them to band them- 
selves more closely together for mutual protection. 


Prophecy is proverbialiy rash. Literature 
has its cycles, its reversions, its backward and 
forward leaps. In music, for example, a return 
to melody, to simplicity, to-grace and sentiment 
has been predicted by very thoughtful composers 
and conductors. In poetry, likewise, a return to 
lucidity and classical directness is not impossible. 
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Obscurity has indeed been cultivated in our day, 
but the younger singers are not obscure. Neither 
have they difficulty in finding fresh expressions 
and fresh ways of putting old ideas. 

Let this pass, however. It is more important 
to ask whether the whole argument is not essen- 
tially fallacious. What does novelty or freshness 
of style consist in? On what does it depend? 
Labored efforts to say familiar things in unfa- 
miliar language always betray their artificiality 
and insincerity. If the feeling is real and fresh 
its spontaneous expression will be fresh, no mat- 
ter what the words used. As one commentator 
has said, no youth or maiden in love finds the old 
phrases stale and inadequate simply because mil- 
lions have used them before. If the themes are 
inexhaustible, and each generation must of ne 
cessity study and treat them anew, the mannet 
cannot become stereotyped and stale. The Lon- 
don “Times” wrote on the subject : 


A poet of our time begins where Morris and 
Swinburne ended, and his youth cannot be like theirs. 
That, and not any abstract need for novelty of ex- 
pression, is the reason why his poetry, if it is real 
poetry, must be different from theirs. ... Mr. Gosse 
spoke of the modern poet's anxiety not to repeat what 
had been said before, of his horror of the trite and 
superficial. If this anxiety only leads him into new 
experiments with metre and language, it will produce 
merely a decadent art. To say what has been never 
said before is to discover the novelty of your own 
experience, not to make new phrases. That is what 
Tolstoy and Dostoievsky did in prose; and that is what 
our poets have to do in poetry. They should fear an 
exhausted subject-matter much more than a prosaic 
manner; for the latter may mean only partial failure, 
as in the case of Crabbe, but the former means the 
total failure of dulness. 


Each generation lives in an atmosphere of 
its own. Its problems are different from those 
of any other generation. No one will deny this 
in politics, in economics, in social ethics. Our 
labor problem is not the problem of twenty years 
ago; our educational problem is our own; the 
advance of woman alone has transformed the 
face of modern society; the march of invention 
and science affects every phase and aspect of life. 
The past is part of our environment, but only 
part. The poets, like other artists, have but to 
live intensely and to feel deeply, to know their 
age and its problems, to share its hopes and as- 
pirations, in order to find new themes as well as 
new ways of expressing them. Nothing could be 
more fatal to poetry than isolation and ignorance 
by poets of the things that stir, trouhle and per- 
plex their fellows. To sing in a social and moral 
vacuum is like constructing camels out of one’s 
inner consciousness. 
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MELROSE ABBEY AND ITS ANCIENT CHURCH YARD 





“The earth lies on the earth glistening wiih gold, 


The earth returns to earth sooner than it would. 
The earth builds on the earth castles and towers, 
The earth says to the earth, ‘all shall be ours’,” 





Epitaph on an old tombstone in the churchyard at Melrose Abbey. 
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_THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH 





The ruined abbeys of England are 
the monuments not merely of re- 
ligious zeal or of artistic enthusi- 
asm but of a social order. Each 
organization of society has had its 
magnates, its rulers, and they have 
used their power and their resources 
to produce monuments expressive of 
their own ruling passion. When 
feudal lords ruled England, they 
built castles, battlemented-. and 
frowning, to record their power. 
Palaces and chapels were tucked 
away inside, but they were not the 
token. When merchants rule Eng- 
land they build their business blocks 
and their crassly elegant country 
seats. But when the monks ruled 
England they recorded their power 
by their abbeys and their cloisters. 
The abbot had his walls and towers 
as the baron had his chapel, but the 
one like the other was a necessity, 
to be furnished according to need. 
Not in these did ambition riot and 
lavish its excesses. 

The abbey is the symbol of mon- 
astic rule, of a civilization which 
tound not in war, nor in trade, nor 
in learning, but in ritual and. the 


symbols of devotion its opportinity 
for art, its playtime of the soul 
There is always something which 


we do to live, and something else 
which we live to do. The first is 
the condition of life; the second is 
its content. The abbey is-the monk’s 
account of his stewardship 





\ fair account, is it not, yet the 








monk ‘might be no longer steward. 
Elsewhere runs ‘the passion of our 
time; into other forms crystallizes 
that surplus of energy and love 
which is the eternal answer to the 
question; is life worth living? 


“The old order 
place to new, 

And God fulfills 
ways. 

Lest one good custom should cor- 
rupt the world.” 


changeth, yielding 


himself in many 


But ever it is God fulfilling him- 
self, and ever is that fulfilment 
found, not in the things we do to 
live, but in the things we live to do. 

These things which we do to live 
are what we call useful things, 
things not done for their own sake, 
not self justifying or worth while 
in themselves, but done-for the sake 
of something else. 

And the things that we live to 
do are what we mean (or should 
mean) by art. They are the things 
that are done for the love of the 
doing, that are self justifying and 
refuse to give any account of them- 
selves in terms of other things. 
Never say: “What is the use of 
love?” for art is the thing done for 
the love of it, and this love is the 
substance and measure of “use,” 
the net profit of living 

When the ivy gathers upon the 
ruins of our civilization, what will 
our monument of heart love be? 


Dr. Powers takes personal charge of the Chautauqua European Tour 
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MENTAL FOODS AT A SANITARIUM 


T. W. Thoburn 


[A former reporter ‘on “The Chautauquan Daily,” now connected with the newspaper published at the Battle Creek 


Sanitarium, draws comparisons between the activities of the Sanitarium and 
Chautauqua, New 


AY “Battle Creek” to one who has 

never been there and he sees at 
once car loads of peanut shucks and 
shavings which he has been assured 
go to make up the breakfast foods. 
Say it to one who knows and he will 
see the dear old “San,” with its out 
door gym, reminiscent of sunburn and 
volley ball, its tennis courts, its schools 


York, 


Assembly 
lemonade. I even wanted to get off at 
Celoron because | thought that it just 
what Chautauqua 
would be, and when I landed at the 


ieal thing | looked in vain for the litter 


fitted my idea of 


of peanuts and the jim-cracks that | 
always had associated with the name. 
The Battle Creek Sanitarium has been 


in the same way much abused. | have 


Editor. ] 


ing mn its seriousness. 


angular 


retired 


those at the 


ous event at the Sanitarium, is appall 


Seeing old men, 


women, boys, fat women, 


scrawny men, society dames, ex-athletes, 


coal-heavers all entering into 


he exercise with the determination to 


do all they can to get back their health 


makes one think a little deeper 


| 


Everything is planned. The patient’: 





Water Sports at the Battle Creek Sanitarium 


and entertainments. One who has been 
a patient or a helper at the Sanitarium, 
who has investigated all parts and de- 
partments—only he can understand. 
These tales of peanut shucks and corn 
husks are all right as conversation for 
those who have never been within 500 
miles of Battle Creek, but the real thing 
is vastly different. 

Chautauqua has suffered in the same 
way. I remember vividly how my early 
far-West dream of the parent Chau- 
tauqua was rudely shattered on my‘ first 

I had expected a Ferris 
roller coaster, a shoot-the- 
peanuts, and pink 


visit there 
wheel, a 


chutes, pop-corn, 
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actually been pitied for having to live 
a whole summer with a city of invalids, 
but I must assure you that I really en 
joy such lively sick people. I know 
what the Sanitarium is and know to 
a nicety just how many peanut shucks 
do NOT go into the corn flakes; | 
have tasted the bromose and eaten the 
protose and still I am alive. 

In many ways the atmosphere of the 
Sanitarium is similar to that of Chau 
tauqua. The people are here to rest and 
learn and they ‘go about it with a tre 
mendous earnestness that makes you 
pause and take notice. The evening 
march, which to me is the most humor- 


day is scheduled in hour lengths and he 
is expected to keep them. ‘There is not 
much reading to be done although a 
library 


parlor 


reading room and circulating 


are well patronized. But the 


and gymnasium lectures remind me 
very often of Chautauqua. In fact I 
have heard several readings and illus- 
trated lectures given here that I have 
reported at Chautauqua, and I greeted 
them as old friends. Just the other 
day Bishop Hoss was here, while Pin 
chot, Judge Ben Lindsey, Detective W 
J. Burns, Jacob Riis, Booker Washing 
ton, Horace Fletcher and many others 


come here frequently. The Sanitarium 





b 








is always rich in guests from foreign 
lands, and is in fact a great missionary 
headquarters. Every Sunday afternoon 
and many Sunday evenings there are 
talks on foreign lands and sometimes 
illustrated lectures which ,rival those of 
Chautauqua. The other day I was talk- 
ing to a man who had given a lectwie 
at Chautauqua. About the first thing 
he said on greeting me ws to tell how 
I had nearly caused him to break down 
in the reading he was giving a couple 
of years ago at the Assembly. And all 
| had done was merely to look at him 
from my seat at the reporters’ table. 
But the mental diet is not all directly 
educative although *here is a great deal 
of that. The Sanitarium has its own 
picture plant and “movies” are turned 
ovt as desired. Track events of the 
School of Physical Education, swimming 
races, X-ray moving pictures, are all 
taken and finished by talent. 
Speaking of the moving X-ray pictures 
remirds me of, an occurrence which hap- 
pened last year. There was a lecture in 
the parlor on the “Function of the 


home 
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Stomach,” and during the course of 
the evening several pictures were 
graphically displayed showing the ef- 
fects of ulcers in the stomach. It was 
queer, but after that hour I had a sore 
spot over my stomach. I was quite 
worried for awhile until I remembered 
that it was the place where a base ba! 
lod hit me the day before. 

But the Sanitarium is far behind 
Chautauqua in some particulars. The 
knitting women who, in my day, used 
to throng to the lectures in the Amphi- 
theater are not in evidence here. Strange 
to say they do not do anything here but 
listen or go out. In the latter exercise 
however, they closely rival Chautauqva 
audiences. Of course the evenings at 
the Sanitarium are the busiest as regards 
entertainment, and musical performances 
by the Sanitarium orchestra or band 
or perhaps by some local talent, occupy 
one or two evenings a week. In the 
summer these are mainly held out of 
doors and are as popular as the hand 
concerts at the Lake. The outdoor 
swimming pool is the scene of many 
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water carnivals, and lawn fétes are not 
infrequent. Sad to relate there is one 
spot in all this fairy tale that will not 
blend with the spirit of the true Chau- 
tauqua, and that is the Sunday news- 
paper. 
Chicago and Detroit! 
a job for the clean-up man who must 


Alas that we are so close wo 
Still it provides 


stride across the lawn with a spear and 
gather in the rubbish. 

So when you Chautauquans think of 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium again, leave 
out the peanut shucks. This is not a 
hospital but just one big family living 
together and having the best of times 
Efficiency? That big 
Chautauqua watchword stands out all 


in the living. 


over the institution; and what with the 
School for Nurses, the School of Physi- 
cal Education, the Cooking School and 
the lectures of various kinds it is little 
wonder that Bishop Hartzell of the 
Methodist Church recently 
“Nothing, it seems to me, has been left 
undone to make this place a university.’ 


remarked, 


THE ROADS THAT LEAD TO ROME 


S all roads lead to Rome, so the 
traveler who journeys there jour- 

neys by ways paved with all the glamor 
and enchantment of the past. Let him 
come trom the north—even in the stuffy 
railway carriage of today, and though 
wearied by long hours of hunger, dust 
and discomfort, you see him with face 
pressed against the window pane, striv- 
ing to catch each beauty, each charm of 
the lovely land which seems with wild 
joy to be rushing by him. Yes, striving 
to see it all, till day fades into evening 
and evening into night; then if there 1s 
a promise of a moon, you will see him 
waiting, waiting—and you will probably 
be doing the same—till the goddess of 
the night mounts upon her throne, 
shedding her silver splendor on watcher 
and sleeper alike, lighting «ll that was 
dark and hidden, and clothing the 
beautiful with ten times more beauty. 
It was at Pisa with her leaning tower 
and baptistry, exquisite as the lace of 
Brussels, at Pisa where picturesque 
urchins crowded about the carriage win- 
dow offering for sale nosegays of Parma 
violets and tiny marble copies of the 


Virginia Bullock-Willis 


queer old tower—at Pisa, that the last 
clear vision was granted to the traveler; 
and now by the shimmering light he 
catches glimpses, vague, elusive glimpses 
of a rolling waste, and he knows he is 
crossing the Campagna—the Campagna, 
with all that that means. 

‘Presently the monotony of the mighty 
plain is broken and a long object, 
or objects—at the distance he can 
not distinguish which—seem to be 
creeping over it. As the train 
speeds on, the long, low things 
grow more distinct, at last dissolving 
themselves into arches, sometimes 
broken and with great gaps between, and 
again stretching in a continuous series, 
onward ever onward to that strange 
city which through so many centuries 
has ruled the world, temporally, spirit- 
vally or intellectually. Then as the 
moon tears away the cloudy veil which 
for a moment had hidden her face, and 
with her magic smile lights again the 
scene, the lines of arches are paralleled 
by others, some stretching on in un- 
broken succession—others mere ruins 
Here the soft light reveals a double row 


of arches, one above the other, there 
it brings out in strong silhouette the 
shrubs and plants fast rooted in the 
crumbling masonry. And as the traveler 
sees all this, suddenly it bursts upon 
him with tremendous power that he is 
gazing at the aqueducts of Rome—the 
aqueducts which supplied the ancient 
city with water for her baths, her mimic 
galley fights, her lakes, her gardens, her 
fountains—taken altogether one of the 
mightiest ruins of antiquity. The van- 
ished Past is looking upon him—him, 
son of the Twentieth Century 

And when out of the lonely waste, 
as if by enchantment, rises a 
mighty city, a city’ of 
arches, obelisks, palaces, 
and ruins all blended in one con- 


domes, 
churches 
fused mass, a_ city enthroned on 
seven hills, while over her and domin- 
ating her, rises the vastest church the 
world has ever seen, crowned by a dome, 
man’s dream in stone—when this, all 
this rises before him, enchanted, he 
falls -beneath the magic spell. The 
Present with all it is and has, fades 
away into the nothingness of dreams, 
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while the Past alone stands forth real, 
vital, masterful, and the prosaic traveler 
of the Twentieth Century, ceases to be 
a child of today, and instead becomes 
a being of the Past, the fellow citizen 
of the Gracchi, the subject of the 
Ceesars. 

On the other hand let our wanderer 
come from Naples, Naples with her 
ruins of Pompeii and Cesarean villas, 
Naples which, slumbering or 
rumbling, ever rises Vesuvius, man’s 
enemy—let him I say 
come from Naples and the result will 
be the same, though the process will be 
His imagination has already 
been fired, he has looked on the tomb 
of Virgil, the scene of the elder Pliny’s 
death, Puteoli, the landing place of 
Saint Paul, the site of Cicero’s villa, 
Cumae, the home of the sibyl and the 
resting place of the last of the Tarquins, 
the gloomy lake of Avernus, that freak 
of nature, Monte Nuovo. Then as 
the train bears him northward and the 
blue bay of Naples and the smoke of 
Vesuvius are hidden from sight, the 
name of an humble station attracts his 
attention—it is Capua, the same Capua 
that once through her enervating luxury 
did more than all the legions of Rome 
to destroy the morale of the hitherto in- 
vineible army of Hannibal. 

Then Capua in her turn is lost 
to view, but her charm, the charm 
of the vanished Past still lingers, 
deepens; for abrupt 
hills now rise on either side of 
the way, and with a sudden thrill the 
traveler realizes that those on the right 
were the home of the Sabines, and those 
on the left the Alban Hills. Suddenly 
the hills swing off in the distance, a 
mighty plain stretches before him, long 
sweeps of undulating green, and lo, 
where it blends with the sky, warm and 
beautiful in the light of the setting sun, 
glittering like a crown of jewels hung 
mirage fashion midway between earth 
and heaven, he sees Rome! Rome once 
mistress of the world! What man is 
there with soul so dull, so brutish that 


above 


irreconcilable 


different 


lingers and 
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he can resist her charms?—and who as 
he gazes on the vision, beautiful as one 
of Turner's painted dreams, does not 
feel himself as a citizen of that mighty 
city, as a child who looks on his mother’s 
face, as a subject who bows before his 
queen? 

Again let the tourist come from Flor- 
ence, that lovely relic of the cinque- 
cento. Journeying among vine-clad 
hills and red-roofed villages, each with 
its graceful campanile, he will pass in 
the violet light of evening Lago di 
Trasimeno, blue and fair as the richest 
sapphire, set deep ih the verdant hills— 
Trasimenus with its memories of the 
great victory of the mighty Hannibal. 

The light fades fast, black lowering 
clouds mass themselves against the sky; 
but before the darkness hides all from 
view, he catches a fleeting glimpse of 
Chiusi, the Clusium of Lars Porsenna. 
Then forgotten is the gathering storm, 
the dimly lighted car, the discomforts 
of the journey, forgotten every thing 
of this work-a-day age; for the traveler 
is back with the myths that charmed 
his boyhood—myths that have lived for 
over two thousand years. He sees the 
Tarquins driven from Rome, he sees 
their champion, the lord of Clusium 
marshaling his hosts, he stands by the 
brave Horatius as he holds the bridge, 
he sees the Great Twin Brethren on 
their steeds as white as snow. Then out 
of the mist and haze of legend, growing 
clearer and ever more clearer, he sees 
a town, a village—in fact scarcely more 
than a hamlet, yet bearing the germ of 
an invincible power, growing slowly but 
steadily, conquering first neighboring 
tribes, then states, then countries—now 
crushing a poor, savage clan, now dic- 
tating to a mighty king, but ever grow 
ing more and more powerful; and out of 
chaos, and often through violence and 
bloodshed, developing ideas of govern 
ment, laws and political freedom, that 
have been found worthy to survive 
through all the ages. 


Even the arrival and confusion of the 





railway station fails to banish the vision, 
and as he drives after midnight through 
the silent streets of Rome, deserted save 
for the ghosts that throng them, he 
seems to see glide past him phantom 
multitudes—women, the wise Lucretia, 
the pure Virginia, the noble Cornelia; 
warriors, the Scipios, Marius, Caesar; 
saints, Peter, Paul, Gregory, Augustine; 
artists, Raphael, Michael Angelo and 
Cellini; monsters, Nero, Diocletian and 
the Borgias; the philosopher, Seneca; 
the poet, Tasso; the patriot, Rienzi; the 
martyred Bruno; long processions of 
crowned emperors, mitered popes, scar- 
let-clad cardinals, dukes, princes, wise 
men, fools, barbarians, voluptuaries, 
comfessors, martyrs, profligates, demons 
throngs upon throngs of ghosts, 
crowding the streets, the very air. 

He reaches his hotel and is guided to 
his chamber, but still the specters press 
about him—the very breeze that blows 
through his window seems swayed by 
Too moved to 
sleep he gazes out over the sleeping 
city—all silent save for the murmuring, 
whispering ghosts. In the threatening 
gloom all is dim, confused, till with 
sudden glory a sheet of lightning blazes 
across the sky, and drawn clear against 


their waving garments. 


the heavenly brilliance is seen a vast, 
domed church—the church Lamartine 
called “veritably the apotheosis in stone, 
the monumental transfiguration of the 
religion of Christ.” And be our traveler 
Catholic or Protestant, bigot or free- 
thinker, he sees in that church the 
temple of all humanity, all philosophies, 
all creeds, and with bowed head, and 
eloquent tongue or faltering lips——as 
gifted him—he humbly, 
reverently, murmurs a prayer to that 


nature has 
Being, Creator of the universe, the 
Ruler of all things visible and invisible, 
who has inspired the building of this 
temple, this house of God, that it may 
embody in material form, by its vast- 
ness, and by its grandeur, not alone the 
beliefs of one creed, but of all the world, 
all space, all eternity. 
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JOURNALISTS AT SCHOOL 


HEN first I heard that 
Pulitzer had endowed 


Joseph 
a School 
of Journalism at Columbia University 
I decided that that was where I wanted 
to be. And so I went, but with the 
realization that although I had a great 
desire to be a writer, this desire in itself 
would not make me a successful one 
Hard work, I believed, might help, and 
having chosen Columbia 


had 
work there! 


University | 


chosen the right place—students 

It was a great day in my life when 
I came out from the inner regions of 
New York City’s subway system at 116th 
Street and Broadway and found myself 


in the heart of Columbia University 
As | 116th Street 


the great pile of stone steps leading to 


walked up toward 
the classic library I glanced to my right 
where a score of workmen were busy 
laying a massive stone foundation 

“That is the School of 
Journalism,” I said to myself and let 


site of the 


my mind skip ahead a year when the 
school building would outshine Hamilton 


Hall where Columbia College holds 
forth regally in all its purple traditions 
and king’s crowns. 

In the library I finally located the 


office of Dr 


the Assistant 


Cunliffe. He was and is 
Director of the school. | 
was much impressed by his manner and 
equally pleased by his graciousness. He 
admission 


quieted my doubts 


to the school 


as to my 
Although I hailed from a 
small western college I was treated on 
a par with men from newspaper offices 
and “prep” schools, and was placed un 
ceremoniously in the first year class. 

It was about this time that I learned 
First 
of all, there are no collegiate tests for 
admission 


a few of the school’s peculiarities. 


Anyone 
may 


may enter 
had little actual 
school work, provided his practical ex- 
perience satisfies the Board of Directors 
that he would make a good student. 
Those men who do not offer the requisite 


even 


though he have 


number of “points required for admis- 
sion” are known as “non-matriculants,” 
and must average a grade of “B” in all 
courses for three years in order to take 
the degree of B. Lit. given upon the 
completion of the work. 


lants” may poke along on 


The “matricu- 
“C’s” for four 
years if they so choose; but on the 
whole they are fairly ambitious, these 


“matriculants.” I’m one! 


Charles Lemon Morgan 


Between the day I called upon Dr. 
Cunliffe and the day of the first classes 
I cut my first Columbia teeth. I lo- 
cated landmarks and began to feel at 
I reeled off opinions as to the 


”» « 


home. 


relative merits of “Spectator,” “Jester,” 





Talcott Williams, Director, Pulitzer School of 
Journalism 


and “Monthly,” the Columbia student 
publications, ‘and began to take an in- 
terest in the coming series of basket 
ball games. The School of Journalism 
was, after all, I found out, quite a part 
of the university, but the students in 
“fans” than 


the school are greater 


athletes. The school hugs to its bosom 
the idea that it is essentially literary, 
and the university daily, “Spectator,” has 
begun to believe firmly in a School of 
Journalism “Peril!” 

It was with eager expectation that I 
went to my first classes. Our building 
was not yet complete so the journalists 
imposed on the hospitality of Columbia 
College, the Law School, and the Phil- 
osophy Department. Classes were held 
generously all over the campus. But 


the “City Room” was in Hamilton Hall 
and that became a journalistic center. 
The course is planned for the entire 
four years and offers little opportunity 
for “elective” subjects. Emphasis is 
The 
first two years require eighteen hours a 
week in lectures, and the last two re 
quire sixteen. 


placed on English and history. 


My program looked quite 
collegiate. It included chemistry, 
physics, English, history, French, phil- 
osophy 
But I discovered, as did all the 


other students, that 


and, lastly, physical education 
soon 
things are not al 
ways as they seem. My chemistry pro 
New 


York “Independent,” who gave us ideas 


fessor was Dr. Slosson of the 
on preparing scientific copy, at the same 
time injecting into our understandings 
the mysteries of Charles's and Boyle's 
laws and the molecular hypothesis. My 
philosophy instructor was Prof. Pitkin 
He was formerly a newspaper man be- 
fore he instructor in Co- 
lumbia College and was later acquired 


became an 
for the school. The French lecturer was 
the American “Les 


And 


The students were plunged 


correspondent for 
Débats” the great Paris newspaper 
so it went 


in an atmosphere of journalism from 
which they were not permitted to escape 
Even though working this first year 


under the disadvantage of scattered class 
rooms the faculty has been able to inject 
a feeling of into the 
a “fellowcraftsmanship,” as Dr 
Williams would say 


professiona:sm 
work, 


Last year one hundred and four stu 
dents were enrolled of whom sixty were 
in the first year class. Twenty-two states 
and one foreign country were represent 
ed. It that 
types appeared. Two of the first-year 
men really became institutions 
shall call 
“Bidge”- 
“Brownie” once had the temerity to in- 
form me that out of the whole class, 
“only two would ever make newspaper 
men, although the 
‘journalists’,” 


was not surprising many 
One we 
“Brownie” and the other 


which are not their real names 


others might be 
These two 
were no other than himself and “Bidge.” 
That was direct enough. “Bidge” had 
the misfortune to be pursued by relent 
less poverty. 


sarcastically 


His free hours were occu- 
pied by. one eviction after another, but 
in the face of his accumulated disasters 
he managed to show a smile 
sessed beside a full-fledged 


He pos- 
reporter's 
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nerve, having had a number of years’ 
practical experience. 

The class as a 
made up of students such as one might 


whole, however, is 


expect to find in a large university. 


There are rich men’s sons and 


pe OT 
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alism his avocation, the school his hobby 

Then there is “The Staff,” the honor- 
ary society, to which all underclassmen 
secretly yearn to belong. The member- 
ship is elected from among those stu- 
dents of the fourth have 


year who 





School of 


Pulitzer 


men’s sons who are working their way 
through, and 
the same time. 

Speaking of institutions, Dr. Williams, 
the Director, is the most original. The 
Spirit of Journalism at Columbia has 
its origin in and circulates about him 
Journalism is his vocation, profession 


making good grades at 


Yellow butterflies, drowsing over the wheat, 


Yours is midsummer sunshine, 


And the rippling splendor of daffodils, 
And the quiet glory of the marsh-marigold, 
And the clear, infinite light of the evening 


Yours are all the yellow flowers of the world, 


And the fulfilment of dreams, 


And the shadowed gleams of Deirdré’s hair. 


Journalism, Columbia University, New York City 


shown marked efficiency, and is limited 
to fifteen men. Under its auspices the 
students are brought into closer touch 
with newspaper and magazine workers 
and other leaders of public opinion. The 
club holds smokers and other gatherings, 
at which the whole undergraduate body 
is brought together. 


BUTTERFLIES 


Nann Clark Barr 





The fourth year men are very great 
persons in the eyes of the underclassmen 
These are 
the ones who pass an occasional night 
editing the Associated Press Manifold, 
sub-heading it, heading it and sketching 
a makeup. 


They “cover” real “stories.” 


Many a first year man re- 
turning to his room in the dormitory 
from the library where he had just de 
posited his midnight copy in the jour 
nalism locker, has glanced up to the 
floor of Hall where 
a brightly lighted window and the sharp 
clicking of 


seventh Hiamilton 


typewriters gave evidence 
that the city room was humming and 
that other students later than 


©. 


worked 


And all the 


and 


while these institutions 


customs were crystallizing within 


the student body, a splendid brick and 
stone build'ng had gradually tisen over 
where at the 


the spot first of the year 


| saw workmen busy laying a massive 


foundation. It is almost completed now, 
a splendid building of seven floors where 
the school will make its home and tra- 
ditions. There will be housed the offices, 
the City Room, the recitation rooms and 
club quarters, one for the men and one 
for the Here the student body 


will to a 


women. 


have access well chosen lh 


brary, to newspapers and magazines. 
Here, too, they may gather to exchange 
ideas and meet who no 
doubt will be attracted by the common 


interest there, and will drop in to pass 


journalists 


an occasional evening 


But Oh, ye little white butterflies of the wood, 


Flitting low into green, shadow-hung stillnesses, 


Yours are the 


sky. 
sky. 


mists of 


morning, and_starlit 


streams, 

\nd the white violets lying hid, unawakened, in 
the marshes, 

And wingéd fragments of cloud from the twilight 


Your are the dreams that never came true, 


And the wistful, fluttering souls of dwellers on 


the earth. 
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Open Air Parliament of Glarus 


1913C. L. S. C. Certificate 


The certificate which every reader who re- 
ports 1912-13 reading and sends six cents for 
postage will receive upon application to the C. L. 
». C. office at Chautauqua, New York, bears not 
only a facsimile of the signature of Chancellor 
Vincent but also an enlargement of the “Open- 
Air Parliament of Glarus” reproduced herewith. 
his unusual and interesting scene was shown in 
a full-page cut in the November, 1912, “Chau- 
tauquan” as an illustration of Mr. Bestor’s article 
on “Ludwig Forrer, the Swiss President.” Of 
this Parliament or Landsgemeinde, Mr. Bestor 
says in part: 

“It is one of the most interesting political 
assemblages in the world. . . Glarus is a 
town of about 5,000 inhabitants in a valley almost 
enclosed by lofty mountains and the Landsge- 
meinde Sunday is the greatest day in the year. 


As we arrived the tradespeople were putting up 
their booths in the streets for the sale of every 
conceivable article The meeting place is 
a large open square called the “Circle,” with the 
school building at one end and magnificent views 
of the mountains on every side. In the center 
of this squere is placed the tribune, or platform, 
with an open space about it where are gathered 
during the Landsgemeinde the boys of the canton 
so that they may become acquainted with the 
conduct of public business. Then there is a circle 
of seats for the various councils and behind them 
on every side except at the entrance to the north 
are broad platforms in successive steps for the 
citizens. . . . At 10:15 the procession came from 
the town hall to the circle. It was headed by a 
band of thirty pieces followed by a few cantonal 
soldiers and then by four marshals in red coats 
bearing a mace and a huge sword. The executive 
and legislative councilors followed.” 
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READERS IN REMOTE PARTS OF THE WORLD 


[Executive Secretary of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle.] 





Singhalese Ladies of Candy 


Vadduk-Koaar, Ceylon, may sound 
somewhat unfamiliar to most of our 
readers but a teacher in that country 
finds “The helpful in 
promoting his general knowledge and 
shows his appreciation by sending this 
glimpse of Singhalese ladies living in 
Candy, Ceylon. 

Another foreign visitor from our 
mailbag is the imposing Parliament 


Chautauquan” 


House of Cape Town sent by a mem- 
ber of the C. L. S. C. Class of ’89 on 
her way back to this country. 

The Hokusej Girls’ School of Sappo- 
ro, Japan, has on its staff .n American 





Parliament House, Cape Town, South Africa 
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teacher whose acquaintance with Chau- 
tauqua has brought many cheerful ex- 
periences and the sense of having 
been associated with college days once 
more. 


One of this year’s graduating Class 
of 1913 apologises for the necessity of 
dropping out of the ranks and sends a 
picture or two to explain the strenuous 
life which she lives in Natal, South 
Africa, with the 110 young people 
whom she is guiding. The view of a 
Kraal shows the type of home where 
many a Zulu mother spent her life. 
Only one of the young people in the 
group came from such a house; the 
others are gathered from the various 
mission stations where civilized gar- 
ments as well as upright houses pre- 
vail. The gift of a three-penny coin by 
one of these children for tlood suffer- 
ers in Scotland indicates the begin 
nings of a world spirit. The child's 
gtandfather, who became a _ native 
preacher, had been headifan of a well- 
known Zulu chief. 

New Zealand reaches out a friendly 
hand from 
cargill, 
being the “farthest-south city” of the 


its remotest bound, Inver 


which has the distinction of 
world. It evidently is a joyous town 
of 15,000 where 
people had “no 
may be said to be 
correspondent says: “About every third 


seven years ago the 


The 


electrified. 


license.” town 


Our 
man seems to have a motor car or a 
motor cycle and the rest of the popula- 
tion ride bicycles or use the newly es 
tablished electric cars. Chautauqua is 
no longer merely a wild Indian term to 
this writer but a spot to be looked up 
should she ever go faring forth to the 
United States.” 

Now enthusi- 
this 


comes a Chautauqua 
ast eager to be graduated with 
year’s Class of 1913. Did 
dear reader, hear of Chiengmai, Siam? 
Yet here is a Christian church of 1300 
Chieng 


you eve", 


members—the first church of 
mai—pioneer from which several other 
churches sprung, its work shepherded 
for 17 years by a doughty Scotchman 
who finds time in his occasional fur- 
loughs to drink from the deep springs 


of a Scotch university and in these 


Sa. 3 





Zulu Schoolchildren 


last four years for himself and his 
wife, after a visit to Chautauqua, to 
For two 


years past a fearful epidemic of malar- 


read the Chautauqua course 


ial fever has raged throughout this 


northern 
deaths have occured, and the end is not 


Siam country, hundreds of 
yet. But some 2000 people have turned 
from spirit-doctors and spirit worship 
to the true God. No wonder that these 
staunch shepherds of their people de- 
“This is the 
whole world!” Nor is it surprising that 
their enthusiasm for Chautauqua runs 
high. The a school of 130 
pupils makes its own demands but one 
Your letter found me hard at 
Indeed, 
Art’ 


clare best place in the 


cares of 
writes: “ 
work on the reading course. 


I had ‘Mornings with Masters in 





Zulu Kraal 

















hands. *** We are not able to 
read tozether as often my 


in my 


husband is 
weeks 
But both husband and wife 
are keen to round up their four years’ 
Chautauqua experience with the Athene 
1913. 

And now China closes the list. 
looks at a group of young Chinese 
girls somewhat as Balboa 
the Pacific “with mild surprise!” What 
are Chinese women 
the new Republic? 
four years’ outlook 
freshing point of view to a missionary 


away in his country work for 


at a time.” 


Class of 
One 


gazed on 


destined to be in 
The Chautauqua 
must give a re 


teacher with the future of China on her 
shoulders. And _ the 
which this Chautauqua reader is wid- 


eagerness with 


ening her outlook augurs well for the 


future of these girls. Chautauqua’s 
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First Year Department of a School at Kutien, China 








Hokusei Girls’ School, 


Homeric series was a cherished com- 
panion on one of her long chair jour- 


neys over her wide district. 


Mrs. Roswell Farnham 


There has recently a friendly 
and gentle old lady from far-off Ver- 
mont who frequently favored Chautau- 


died 


qua with her presence. She was born 
in 1828 and had lived an eventful life. 
She Roswell 


ham, Bradford 


and her husband, Farn- 


taught in Academy, 
Vermont, for When the 
War shared * his 
camp life in the winter of ‘62-3. In 
1880 Mr. Farnham became governor of 
the State and many were the activities 
in which he and his wife were engaged. 
She helped for years to foster the town 
library and her fine literary taste made 
her a valued helper in all that concerned 
the life of young people. When the 
Chautauqua Movement was organized 
she joined one of the earliest classes, 


many years. 


Civil broke out she 


Sapporo, 


Hokkaido, Japan 

that of 1884. She was an omnivorous 
reader and as a graduate of the C. L. 
S. C. she entered enthusiastically into 
the study of its supplementary courses. 
So indefatigable did she become in this 
work that she was known as one of 
the leading members of that C. L. S. C. 





The Port of Invercargill. 


graduate fraternity which revels in seal 
Mrs. Farnham 

thirty-three seals on her 
diploma. She and another enthusiast, 
Mrs. Hoffman of Pennsylvania, were 
delighted to meet in their later years 
and compare notes on their prowess. 
Her mind was very bright and her habit 
of committing scripture to memory wag 
continued up to the end of her life. 
Her 


courses. had one hun- 


dred and 


cheery and entertaining presence 
endeared het to many young people as 
well as their elders throughout her very 


interesting life. 


Taylor A. Nichols 


It was with a sense of loss that the 
Round Table editor noted a recent des- 
patch from the Philippine Islands an 
nouncing the death of a young Ameri- 
can officer, Taylor A. Nichols, in an 
engagement between U. S 
a tribe of Moros. 


troops and 





Bluff 80 feet high 
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“Captain Nichols,” so the account 
read, “commanded the left wing of the 
51st, 52d, and 29th Companies of Phil- 
ippine Scouts. He was killed in the 
early morning fight and is a serious 
‘oss to the army.” 





The line, “he is a serious loss to the 
Chautau- 
qua connections with this valued young 
leader. 


army,” stirred memories of 


Reference to the card catalogue in 
which more than fifty thousand names 
of Chautauqua kept 
showed the record of Taylor A. Nich- 


graduates are 


The Chautauquan 


reader in these faraway isles, have had 
no easy time in completing the pre- 
scribed four years’ course Most of my 
work has been done under difficulties, 
but I would not have missed the course 
for a great deal. From it I have gained 
inspirations that will be a benefit to 
me through life. I hope the C. L. S 
C. will continue to spread its light and 
radiance to the uttermost parts of the 
globe.” 

Was it 


years of 


that those fou 
Chautauqua 


thinking were followed by successive 


surprising 


reading and 





Moros Selling Brass 


ols, begun at the age of 21, when he 


was a member of the U. S. Signal 
Corps in the Philippines, and carried 
through till his from the 
four reading 1904 
Throughout those four years the stead 
soldier 


graduation 


years’ course in 


fast this young 


the outset he 


qualities of 


were clearly shown, At 


voluntarily selected: the maximum of 


work which an undergraduate reader 
might choose, and he carried it 
through with distinction. In his re- 
ports an occasional reference to the 


fact that he had been “hampered in 


many ways” was but as a passing al- 
lusion with no hint of discouragement. 


Now and then came some kodak pic- 


tures, (shown in “The Chautauquan” 
for November, 1901) to show his sur- 
roundings that they might encourage 


others, and once he wrote that the 
‘Palm Tree emblem of peace and quiet- 
ness as it high the «dark 
Filipino jungle reminded him of Chau; 
tauqua lifting the thoughts of people 
above the cares of daily life. 


cherishes the 


rose above 


Chauteuqua 
sent with his final report and applica- 
tion for his diploma: “I, as a lone 


message 


advancements in the service, one lieu 
tenancy after another, until as captain 


his brave life was closed 


Jamestown (New York) Art 
allery 


7” Art Gallery of the James Pren 
dergast Public Library of James 
New York, has a 


number of canvases, although the col 


town, well selected 


lection is small. The paintings are for 
the most part originals by well-known 
Dutcn 
and American Schools, one of the most 


artists of the French, German, 


valuable being a “Logging Scene,” by 


Anton Mauve An exceptionally good 
copy of Murillo’s “Children of the 
Shell,” is also exhibited 

The “Descriptive Catalogue of the 


Art Gallery,” is well arranged showing 
the position of the paintings and giving 
brief biographies of the artists 

The Library and Art 
open daily to the public 


Gallery ar« 


August Chautauquas 


California—Long Beach, August 2: Ver 
tura, August 2-12 
Connecticut—-Canaan, August 17-27 


Avon, August 
Camp Poin, 


Illinois Aurora, August 11-25 
25-29; Camargo, August 17-31; 





August 23-31; Centralia, August 


1-10; Clinton, 


August 22-31; Geneseo, August 10-17; Hamil 
ton, August 8-19; Hoopeston, August 1-10; 
Litchfield, August 3-17; Lithia Springs, Au 
gust 3-September 11; Mechanicsburg, August 
13-23; Monmouth, August m-25; Mt. Vernon, 


August 8-18; Ottawa, August 15-24; Pana, Au 
gust 15-24; Paris, August 1-10; Paxton, August 
22-31; Petersburg, August 14-29; Shelbyville, 
August 3-17; Sycamore, August 23-September 1 

Indiana—Attica, August 9-18; Batesville, 
August; Converse, August 11-18; Elkhart, 
August 20-27; Greensburg, August 10-18; Madi 
son, August 14-24; Merom, August 21-31; Mr. 
Vernon, August 23-September 12; Noblesville, 
August 10-18; Remington, August 16-31; Rich 
mond, August 17-31 Rockville, August 8-17; 
Rushville, August 3-10; Seymour, August 23 
31; Syracuse, August 9-15; Wabash, August 2s 


September 3; Waveland, August 1-15; Zion 
ville, August 1-19 

Iowa—Albia, August 7-14; Allerton, Au 
gust 13-20; Ames, August 14-23; Atlantic, Au 
gust 21-20; Bedford, August 9-17; Bloomfield, 
August 17-24; Clarinda, August 18-22; Colum 


bus Junction, August 
1o-; Fairfield, August 12-21; Farmington, Au 
gust 2-10; Fort Dodge, August 17-24; Glen 
August 0-16; Goldfield, August 10-17; 


6-15; Creston, Augus. 


Guthrie Center, August 9-16; Hamburg, Au 
gust 2-6; Harlan, August 5-13; Ida Grove, Au 
gust, 15-21; Indianola, August 11-20; Iowa 
City, August 10-17: Jefferson, August 9-16; 
leon, Atvgust 4-; Mediapolis. August 21-29; 


Missouri Valley, August 9-17; Montezuma, Au 


gust; Oakland, August 17-25; Oskaloosa, Au 
gust tt-21; Red Oak, August 20-28; Rockwell 
City, August 17-22; Seymour, August mm 

Sheldon, Avgust 26-September 3; Shenandoah, 


August 24-September 1 


24; Tipton, August 2-10; 


Spencer, August 15- 
Vinton, August 9-17; 


Washington, August 12-21; West Union, Au 
gust 4-10; Winterset, August 15-21. 
Kansas—RBelleville, August 1-7; Cawker 


City, August 5-20; Clay Center, AuguSt 1-10; 
Manhattan, August; Olathe, August 2-10; 
Ottawa, August 5-15; Peabody, August 4-13; 
Stockton, August 4-12; Wathena, August 9-17 

Maryland—Mountain Lake Park, August 
29 Rockville, August 

Michigan—Coldweater 


August 9-17; Hastings, 


August 5-12; Hillsdale, August 19-27; Mar 
shall, August 16-21: Paw Paw, August 10-27; 
St John, August South Haven, Aw 
gust o-15 

Missouri—Bethany August 12-19; Cameron, 
August 2-10: Carthage, August 4-12; Clinton, 


Hamilton, August 2 
August 24-31: King City, 

Summit, August 24-28; 
Maryville, August 17: Maysville, August o 
8: Meadville August 23-31; Monett, August 
23-27; Oregon, August ro-17:; Rockport, August 


August 24-September 3 
Jefferson City 


August 24-31; Lee's 


13-21 Savannah, August 8-13; Sedaiia, Au 
gust 4-12; Unionville, August 19-27 
Nebraska—Alhbion, August 3-11; David City, 
August 2-1 Elmwood, August 12-17 Fair- 
bury, August 12-20; Falls City, August 9-17; 
Fullerton, August 13-22; Hastings, August 
10; Lincoln, August 2-11: Nebraska City, 
August 3-21 Neligh, AuguSt 10-18; Norfolk, 
August 5-10: Red Cloud, August 16-23; Scotts 


Bluff, August; Tecumseh, August 1-1o 

New Hampshire—Hedding, August 3-23 
New Mexico—Mountainair, August 12-2! 
New York—Chautauqua Institution, June 2% 


August 24; Findley Lake, August 2-24; Sy 
racuse, August 8-24. 

North Carolina Hendersonville, August 
10-20 

Ohio—Bethesda, August 2-16; Coshocton, Au 
gust 17; Cuyahoga Falls, August 4-18 
Freeport, August; Galion, August 18-2), 


Georgetown, August 8-17; Gibsonburg, August 
8-17; Greenfield, August 7-17; Greenspring, Au 
McConnells 


gust 9-17; Lima, August 1-12; 

ville, August 15-24; Massillon, August 29- 
September 7: Mechanicsburg, August 17-24; 
Millersport, August 717: Monmouth, August 
15-25; New Philadelphia, August 1I-1t4! 
Peebles August 8-18 Piqua, August 8-17; 


Plain City, Aueust ro-17: Smithville, August 
9-24: Steubenville, August 1-10, 
Pennsylvania—Doylestown, August 2-Sep 


August 1-7; Millwood, 
August 22-September 2 


tember 2: Gettwshburg, 
August 16-26: Salix, 
Somerset, August 3 
Tennessee—Rristol, 
Virginia—Norfolk, 
August 5-13 
Virginia—Wheeling, 
Delavan, August 


August-September 
August 10-24; Purcell 


ville, 
West 
Wisconsin 

gust 5-18. 


August 6-24 
Waupaca, Au 
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C.L. S.C. ROUND TABLE 


In the Home Reading of the 


Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 


(C. L. S.C.) Classical, English, American, and Continental European subjects are 
covered in a four years’ course of wiich each year is complete in itself The 
Round Table Department contains study helps and other items of interest. 





Epworth Park Assembly, 


Cc. L. S. C. Round Tables 

On each Friday afternoon through- 
out the Assembly season at Chautauqua 
a C. L. S. C. Round Table is held in 
the Hall of Philosophy. The speakers 
so far have been Mrs. Mabell S. C. 
Smith, who spoke on the value of cul 
tural studies; Mr. Frank Chapin Bray, 
who developed some of the possibilities 
of “Constantinople in Modern World 
Problems ;” Prof. L. P. Chamberlayne 
Miller and Kuhns’s 
Poetry of Italy;” Mr 
tailey, who talked on 
“How to See Greece,” and Dr 


who__ reviewed 
“Studies in the 
Henry Turner 
Powers 
who reviewed his “Message of Greek 
Art.” 

After Many Years 


At the second C. L. S. C 
of the summer there appeared two mem 


reception 


bers of 1884 who are seeing Chautauqua 
for the first time, although it is twenty 
nine years since their graduation. 


An Old Circle 

Clovernook, the former home of Alice 
and Phoebe Cary, now a Home for the 
Blind in Cincinnati, was the scene of 
the latest reunion of the C. L. S. C. So 
ciety of the Hall in the Grove in that 
city. This society is one of the oldest 
organizations in the C. L. S.C. It 
developed out of the famous old Alpha 


Bethesda, Ohio, opens today 


Circle which has met every year since 
‘78! The president reports that both 
the S. H. G. and the circle are in good 
working order. The S. H. G. found 
their luncheon at. Clovernook a memor 
able affair. The tables were set out on 
the lawn in the shade of the famous 
sycamore planted by Alice Cary and 
her brother Asa 80 or more years ago. 
1914's Tablet 

At the first of the season’s class meet 
ings the members of 109014 decided to 
order the mosaic tablet which it is 
privileged to lay in the floor of the Hall 
of Philosophy. The design submitted 
by Green & Wicks, the architects who 
have this matter in charge, has been 
approved. The tablet will be set this 
summer but it will not be dedicated until 
next summer in order that all the ‘14s 
who come to Chautauqua to graduate 
may have a part in the ceremony 

About $150 more is needed to carry 
the class through its graduation respon- 
sibilities. All contributions may be sent 
to the Treasurer, Dr. N. J. Lennes, at 
the Hotel Athenaeum, Chautauqua, New 
York, until September 1 After that 
date he may be addressed at Columbia 
University, New York City 

Monday Receptions 

The Monday four o’clock hour at the 

Chautauqua, New York, Assembly is 
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SCHOO! AND COLLEGE 
ADVERTISING 
oo & 
OTTERBEIN 
UNIVERSITY 
WESTERVILLE, OHIO 
(Founded 1847) 
Co-educatiora! No fraternities, No 
saloons in town Healthy moral tone 
All forms of at letics Member of 
Ohio College Asso tion nd North 
Central Association Graduates ad 
mitted to large universit’es Send for 
W. G. CLIPPINGER, 
re.ide. 
- w 
oo s 


MT. UNION-SCIO “OLIEGE 
ALLIANCE, OHIO 
I. College of Liberal Arts. 
II. Academy (Preparatory) 
III, Conservatery of Music. 
IV. Summer School June 17-Aug 1 
Bishop Vincent and Lewis Miller, 


founders of Chautau i, trustees and 


1 
great patrons of Mount Union 
Approved by University Senat and 
member <« Ohio College Association 
Additional erdowment d two new 
buildings thi Standerds 


high Expenses very low 


DR. W.*H. McMASTER, President 
DR. R. E. BEETHAM, Vice-Pres. 
e |] 














ST. GENEVIEVE’S 
COLLEGE and ACADEMY 


One of the American foundations 
of the Sisters of Christian Education, 


which has for almost a century formed 
the minds and manners of the daugh- 
ters of the best familie of France 


It offers to young women unsurpassed 
facilities for broad and deep culture, 
careful and exact training under 
Christian inflvences 

Beautifully located in the unsur 
passed climate of “The Land of the 
Sky.” Write for illustrated catalogue 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 














The Thomas 
Home Shool 


FOR BOYS 
FISHKILL-ON-THE-HUDSON, NW. Y. 


Has Intermediate, Academic, and 


special courses Tutoring Limited 
numbers makes personal attention pos 
sible I never understood lessons in 


public school as 1 do here,” said one 
pupil Christian teachers with high 


ideals 
At foot of Mt. Beacon Spacious 
grounds, views of mountains and 


Hudson river Terms $400 and $500. 
. s 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE ADVERTISING 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg Virginia— 


One of the leading colleges for women ia the United States, offering courses for A.B and A.M.; also Music and Art. Four laboratories 
ibrary, astronomical observatory, cymnasiam, swimming pool, athletic grounds, large campus. Endowment (recently increased 
by $250,000) reduces cest to $300 for full literary course. Officers and instructors,] 
Students, 576, from 40 states and countries 
For catalogue 
ress, 


a. —< Ph.D. 
ser 
















8 
° Seventy-Third Session Opehs September 23 
BETHANY COLL G Courses Offered: Classical, Scientific, Oratory. 
Domestic Science, Shorthand, Agriculture, Horti 
culture, Music, Art, olinisterial, Philosophical, Literary, Bookkeeping, Normal and 
Engineering. , 

Two dormitories for young men and one for young women. Special supervision 
given to young boys and girls. A thorough Preparatory Department maintained. A new 
fire-proof dormitory with 75 rooms. New $80,000 building, for Science, Agriculture, 
Horticulture and Domestic Science. New pipe-organ just installed, central heating 
plant for all college buildings. The college has recently received for buildings, lands, 
improvements and equipment more than $400,000. College farm, 400 acres under control 
of a Department. 

ocated on trolley line, seven miles south-east of Welleburg, Brooke county, 
W. Va., and forty miles south of Pittsburgh and fifteen north of Wheeling. A strong 
faculty of twenty-eight members, an earnest body of students, and inspiring and 
helpful surroundings, make Bethany an ideal place for study Expenses as low as 
$135 for the year. Graduates in Normal Department are given first-grade teachers’ 
certificates, good throughout West Viginia. For Catalogue and full information, write 
e PRESIDENT THOMAS E. CRAMBLET, LL.D., BETHANY, W. VA. a 








Chicago Piano College 


[Piano-Musicianship] 


Oldest, Best and Lragest. Our Graduates are in demand. 
Eighteenth Season. Moderate rates. Catalogue free. 
Harmon H. Watt, Eleanor F. Godfrey, Directors. 


Kimball Hall, - - - - - Chicago Illinois 

















HERBART HALL 


INSTITUTE FOR ATYPICAL CHILDREN 
Founded April 1, 1900, by Maximilian P E. Groszmann 


MAINTAINED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
This Institution i is one of the activities of the N.A.S.E.E.C. and is intended solely for the 
“ different ” child, the difficult child, the handicapped normal child — whether boy or girl. 
@ No feeble-minded, degenerate or otherwise low cases are considered. 


THE OBJECT OF THIS INSTITUTION IS TO TRAIN THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 


Whether overbright or somewhat backward, to be able later to compete with the average 
normal child. @ In addition to the ordinary branches, the course of study includes physical 
training, nature study, manual and constructive work, etc. Methods and equipment are 
based upon the most modern pedagogic principles. Medical care is a prominent feature of 
the at @ HERBART HALL is the pioneer institution in this line of education. The 
Association maintaining it lays emphasis upon the needs of the misunderstood normal child 
in contrast to the ove stimulated interest in the feeble-minded and abnormal. @ “Watchung 
Crest,” the home of HERBART HALL, comprises over twenty-five acres of land and. is 
situated on Watchung Mountain, a spur of the Blue Ridge, five hundred feet above sea- 
level (four hundred feet above Plainfield). 


FOR TERMS. CATALOG AND OTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


WALDEMAR H. GROSZMANN, Principal 
“WATCHUNG CREST” PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 























noteworthy among C. L. S. C. readers 
Miss Irena I. F. Roach of Mechanics 
ville, New York, is social secretary for 
the season and works with the advice 
and aid of Miss Kate F. Kimball, th: 
Executive Secretary, and of a staff of 
helpers who change from week t 
week. These assistants represent thre« 
or four different classes each time. 

The first reception was in honor of 
the General Officers of the C. L. S. C 
who happened to be on the grounds, and 
proved to be delightfully informal. 

Mrs. B. T. Vincent, president of the 
Class of ’82, the Pioneers, headed the 
receiving line of the second day. Mrs 
Vincent was supported by Mrs. Milton 
Bailey, vice-president of ‘82, and by 
representatives of 1886, 1911 and rors. 

An amusing innovation was intro- 
duced on the third afternoon when the 
guests of honor were all men. 1887 and 
1909 were represented by their presi- 
dents and 1910, "14 and ‘16 by sturdy 
upholders of the C. L. S. C. banner, 
who, according to “The Daily.” “in- 
quired with manly solicitude into the 
affairs of their fellow Chautauquans 
and gave them a strong and sympathetic 
grip.” 

Authors of C. L. S. C. books and mag- 
azine series were the guests of honor 
on the fourth Monday afternoon. They 
were Mrs. Florence Merriam Bailey 
(“Birds through an Opera Glass”); Mr 
Richard Burton (“Literary Leaders of 
‘America”); Mr. Percy H. Boynton 
(“London in English Literature”); Mr 
E. H. Blichfeldt (“A Reading Journey 
through Mexico”); Mrs. Mabell S. C 
Smith (“Studies in Dickens,” “The 
Spirit of French Letters” and “A Read 
ing Journey through Paris”); Mr. H 
H. Powers (“Mornings with Masters 
of Art” and “The Message of Greek 
Art”); Mr. A. E. Bestor (“European 
Rulers: Their Modern Significance”) ; 
Miss Kate F. Kimball (“An English 
Cathedral Journey”); Mr. F. C. Bray 
(“Where Civilizations Meet: Round 
About Constantinople” ). 

This week the C. L. S. C. entertained 
Miss Meddie Ovington Hamilton, Field 
Secretary of the C. L. S. C., and Miss 
\. P. Ferguson, head of the Huguenot 
College, Wellington, South Africa. 


1914's Class Poem 
1914 has accepted as its class poem 
“The Higher Life” by Theodore Parker 
This poem is the recommendation ot 
the committee, made up of Mr. Charles 
E. Rhodes, head of the Department of 
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English of the Lafayette High School 
of Buffalo, and Miss Alice E. 
Librarian of the Wells College Library, 
Aurora, New York 


Sanborn 


The New Class 

1917 has been organized at the Chau- 
tauqua (New York) It has 
taken the name of “Emerson,” who was 
said by Lowell to have “a Greek head 
on Yankee shoulders” and hence is not 
inappropriate as a name to conjure with 
in the Classical Year of the Reading 
Course. 


Assembly. 


* * » 


The sturdy cat-tail has been selected 
as the class emblem. It, has a 
classical connection. Legend has it 
that when the barber of King Midas of 
Phrygia, whose touch turned everything 
to gold, discovered that his master had a 
physical deformity he dug a hole in the 
sand by the river’s brink and whispered 


too, 


into it, “King Midas hath asses’ ears; 
Midas hath asses’ ears.” Up sprang a 
clump of bulrushes that rustled and 


murmured the information to all who 


passed. 
« * » 


“Let us know the truth” is the inspir- 
ing motto chosen by this new group of 
inquiring minds. 


PEMMICANIZED POEMS 
The Iliad 
BY MR. HOMER 


Helen, knitting, rolls her eyes; 
Paris, naughty, cops the prize. 

“Here the gossips will betray us; 
Skip and sting old Menelaus.” 


Awful scandal to the Greeks; 
Menelaus vengeance seeks; 
Loudly holler hoi polloi; 
Boats set out to conquer Troy. 
Gods mix in and ten years spent; 
Much artistic temperament: 
Agamemnon beaucoup say. 

Takes Achilles’ girl away. 
Hector gets a dirty deal; 
Arrow in Achilles’ heel; 

Gents get cloven to the chine: 
Rough house all along the line 


Old Cassandra prophesies, 

Doesn't get a single rise: 

Alternating gloom and joy; 

Curtain cue: A horse on Tri y. 
—Chicago Tribune 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE ADVERTISING 
, Ss 8 « 
THURSTON-GLEIM ee eS 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL GARRETT BIBLE INSTITUTE 
Vv 
PITTSBURGH, PA. EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
Campus of Northwestern University 
Day School, 250 Shady Avenue. Near the Heart of Chicago 
Residence, for out of town pupils, Two Schools for Ministerial Training 
6601 Fifth Ave. Fourteen acres 1, Graduate School of Theology—for 
of beautiful grounds for sports. college graduates. Five groups 
Departments : Kindergarten, 'Pri- leading to the degree of Bachelor 
. > Seni Coll Pre- of Divinity. Friendly co-operation 
mary, Junior, enor, College e with Northwestern University for 
paratory and Elective Courses. —- leading to advanced degrees, 
o. 2. Diploma School of Theology—for 
: Certificates admits to all lead- men with less than college train- 
ing colleges. ing. Emphasis on the study of the 
Alice M. Thurston, Director. ae. Biple and of English ex- 
Separate courses. Separate staff of 
instructors. Exceptional facilities in 
preparing for missionary and other 
special fields of service. 
THE GORDON SCHOOL a. nag pert ae ae. 
: pportunities for self-help. For further 
A School of the Bible, of culture, of information address, President Charles 
preaching, of missions, of prayer and M. Stuart, Evanston, Il. 
of methods. 
Affiliated with Newton Theological ® i] 
Institution, but located in Boston, and 
interdenominational. The-:logical stand- —_ — - 
ards, practical training. Tuition free. 2 . 
Men and women who desire to com- 
bine studies of high grade with the ONTARIO LADIES’ COLLEGE AND 
dongent and na gospel spirit are ONTARIO CONSERVATORY 
cordially welcome 
For catalogs, terms of admission, or OF MUSIC AND ART 
personal correspondence, address WHITBY, Ontario, Canada 
NN N R. WOOD to Acres of Ground, Campus, Gym- 
DEAN NATHAN R. WOO! ‘ nasium, Swimming Pool, etc. Seven 
The Gordon School Boston, Mass. Resident University Graduates give 
instruction in the Literary Department, 
and other departments are equally in 
advance of the ordinary Ladies’ Col- 
leges in staff and equipment. Prox- 
THE MEADVILLE ? imity to Toronto gives city advantages 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL — mw Yr —— Fed 
: . residence. ers the Highest uca- 
re for ms grestes ee, etaloter, tional Facilities and exceptionally 
sshsingthip trade. Fellowship fev stair pleasant home life under healthful 
abroad yielding $810 awarded annually 6 Se See. 
to a competent graduate. Special lec- 8 o ’ 
tureship. For information inquire of Rev. J. J. Hare, Ph.D., Principal 
Rev. William Channing Brown 
Unitarian appeeaeasienn, Chautauqua, ] 
or address Secretar the Faculty 
Meadville Theo ae School a 
Meadville. Pa. 
@ ” 
7 GENESEE WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
1830. LIMA, N.Y. 18 Miles from Rochester 1913 
| . Secon Conference Seminary. Co- 
educational. Five strong Academic 
NARION, INDIANA Courses. Special Schools in Business, 
Supported by an altruistic citizenship. | tag hry Png mon 
Maintains a Dae 2 & amen ough instruction. Teachers experienced 
College, an - gh a yoy and each a specialist. Cortilinatas ‘- 
School, a — M. ree heari — oes first-class colleges. Forty graduates in 
weeerve "Ed ao Ang pt Pen ne 1913. Homelike school home, safe mor- 
i ‘ ng re a... mace pt ~ P nd ally; sanitary, steam, electricity, baths, 
ery, Sons, ae © power laundry, pure water. Yearly cost 
Science. Special emphasis on _ the $232 to $2 for board and tuition 1 
Manual Arts, Agriculture and House- solid lenehen Gemeasion. ¢ cial 
hold Economy. Expenses $45.00 per training, English Bible, special at n- 
Quarter and up. Send for our Catalog. len tn Pv sg Sf e 
Sound Scholarship. High Morality. L. F. CONGDON, Ph.D., D.D., Prin 
» F ° -D., D-D., . 
Lawrence V. Jackson, President 2 a 
ry & 
- ————ee 86 Led 
! school for young 
Pastor Forsettins! Glendale College *,.*<" with special 
absolutely tial sa arrangements fer 
guccens, for ge seniory i power: Bessccees- Glendale, Ohio younger girls, 
= Suburban to Cincinnati. Collegiate 
Re Hiden Eeiee meh pm Rowen | courses especially adapted to high asheial 
a — quick. Ja yeady epeech. graduates. Every condition for a liberal 
Write for tree book“ ter Ayt a per yon met in faculty, equipment 
ow to an > yiro 5s 00 a 
zane. LX! stu “How to Speakin Public.” nd environment. Terms $4ox per year. 
Dickson Memory School 958 Rg 5 





Another Contest 
ihe unique features of the 





One of 
last meeting of the Trenton, N. J., cir- 
cle was a guessing contest. “We took 
the pictures which we had studied in 
cornection with “Mornings 
With Masters of Art” and covered up 
the subject and the artist’s name to 
many we:could guess cor- 
Prizes being awarded for the 


Powers’s 


sce how 
rectiy. 
highest six guessers.” 
Not on Brown Paper! 
A 1913 Oudtshoorn, South 
Africa, writes her replies to the Execu- 


from 


tive Secretary’s questions on a sheet of 
white paper pasted on the back of a 
“T really cannot write on 
“Per- 


brown sheet. 
khaki-colored paper!” she says 
haps you can guess why if you recall 
that we experienced a three-years’ war 
against ‘the Khakis,’ as we called the 
English during the Anglo-Boer war 
“The course,” she continues, “is par- 
ticularly helpful to me in directing my 
other reading: my time is mvch too 
precious to waste any of it on trash.” 
The Stars were Friendly 
“The first two years of my reading 
My hus- 


Dur- 


was the time of my courtship. 
band (who is) had an automobile 
ing the evenings we took long rides and 
studied the friendly stars. Each week 
after our study I would tell him of the 
For that reason I have enjoyed 
Stars’ 


stars. 
‘The 


other book during the four years. To 


Friendly more than any 
this day when we're out in the eve- 
nazne all of the 


ning we find and 
friendly stars that can be seen.” 





Seven charter members of the Review Club of 


Birmingham, Alabama 





The Chautauquan 





Chautauguan Service 
Department 


This department is designed for the 
use of our subscribers. Among the 
many thousands who read these col- 
umns there are many who want what 
you would dispose of and vice versa. 

The rate is 2% cents per word in 
advance, minimum charge 50 cents; 
10 per cent discount on six insertions 
and 20 per cent on twelve insertions. 


* = 
TRAVEL 


GO TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE. A 
few tours to organizers of s nall parties. Writ 
today for plans and programs. University 
Tours, Box A.A., Wilmington, Del 











EU ROPE—$750—-Eighty-six days. Small pri 
vate party sailing June 19. Seven countries; 
England to Italy. Travel with leisure anc 
comfort. Carriage driving and motoring. Ex 
perienced conductor. Reference (Miss 
Mary Calhoun, 419 W. 119th St., New Yor! 
City. 


EDUCATIONAL 
A LIBERAL EDUCATION, in 
lish, German, French, Spanish 
end Hebrew, $1.00 
Educational Publishing Co., 


luding Eng 
Latin, Greek 
1 year. Sample lesson free 
W atert wn, Ss Db 


WRITE rEACHERS' PROFESSIONALI 
COLLEGE, Austin, Texas, for bulletin cut 
lining degree course in Pedagogy Instrt 

by mail 


IMMORTALITY CERTAIN 
SWEDENBORG’S GREAT WORK on 1} 


life after desth. 400 pages. postpaid 
is cents Pastor Landenberger, Winds 
Plece, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED 


WANTED—We will pay cash for the fol 
lowing numbers of “The Chautauquan;” Nov., 
Dec., “Bo; Jan., ‘81; July, ‘82; April, ‘93; 
Sept., Oct., ’98; Jan., Feb., Mar., Nov., 1900; 
Apr., Oct., ‘o1; Nov., ‘08; Aug., ‘o4; April, 
Sept., Dec., ‘06; Jan., ‘07; Aug., Oct., ‘08 
For these numbers in good condition we will 
pay i5 cents per copy. Send by mail as 
“printed matter,” 2 cents per copy, and we 
will refund postage. We cannot pay ordinary 


express charges Address “Chautauquan,” 
Chautauqua, N. Y 
CHAUTAUQUA BOOKS WANTED—We 


will pay 25 cents each and postage for good 
second-hand copies of the following Chautau- 
qua books: MHochdoerfer's “German Liter 
ature; Lavell’s “Italian Cities;"" Warren's 
“Ten Frenchmen of the Nineteenth Century;” 
Joy’s “Men and Cities of Italy; Lawson's 
“Ideals in Greek Literature.” Send postpaid, 
thickly wrapped, with bill, to Chautauqua 
Press, Chautauqua, N. Y 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

BIG PROFITS—Open a dyeing and cleaning 

establishment, little capital needed We 
teach by mail Write for booklet Ben 
Vonde System, Dept. H-N, Charlotte, N. ¢ 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells about 
900,000 protected positions in U. S. service. 
Thousands of vacancies every year. There is 
a big chance here for you, sure and generous 
pay, fifetime employment. Just ask for hook- 
let S-1178 No obligation Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 


$2,00 


teaching 
you start. H 


YEARLY made by teacher and 
educated people in correspondence 
Clean, honest, independent. I help 
Clement Meere, New Egypt. 





SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


ADVERTISING 








Lucia Gale Barber School 


of Rhythm and Correlated Arts 


Home and Day School for girls of all 
ages Academic and Special courses. 
Music, Fine and Applied Arts, Speak- 
ing Voice, Drama, Domestic Science. 
Rhythm for poise, correct breathing 
and artistic development. Primary 
politics — Parliamentary law (under 
Nannette B. Paul, LL.B.) Highest en- 
dorsement. Special social advantages. 
Catalogue on request Mary Gale 
Davis, Pd.M., Principal, 2003 Columbia 
Road, Weshington, D. ¢ 














Washington Seminary 


The £mallwood-Wilbur School for Girls 
2203-9 S St., 3520 Avenue of the 
Presidents, Wzeshington, D. C. 


Planned fer those who desire the best 
advantages, refined home life and de- 
sirable associations, College Prepara- 


tory, Academic and Special Courses, 
Culture Course for High School Gradu- 
ates, advanced classes in Literature, 
Ethics Current Events, Foreign 
Travel, Modern Languages, Household 
Science, Tennis, Gymnasium. 

Della Graeme Smallwood 

Hanneh Knapp Wilbur 














EMERSON 


COLLEGE of ORATORY 


Offers to graduates of high, normal 
and professional schools and colleges 
extended courses in Elocution, Plat- 
form Art, Public Speaking, Physical 
¥ and Vocal Culture, Literature, Peda- 
gogy. Largest school of expression in 
the United States. Send for catalog. 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass 











WANTED—RELIABLE PERSONS to report 
to us all kinds names, local information, ete 
Good pay. Spare time. Confidential. Enclose 
stamp. National Information Sales Company, 
Angq., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
WE ASSIST IN PREPARING LECTURES, 
Addresses, Speeches, Essays, Club Papers, for 
club members and speakers. Materia!s cath 
ered, programs arranged. Criticism and re 
vision of MSS. Expert service Authors 
Agency, 1547 Broadway, New York. 
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TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


THE MAKING OF ToMorRow. 
Mathews. New York: 
Mains. $1.00 net. 

For eight years the present Religious 

Director of Chautauqua Institution was 

editor of “The World Today.” The 

volume in hand holds between its covers 
some of the most discriminating of his 
editorial interpretations of life and 
politics ard society and the church 

These essays in little are grouped under 

four heads, “The Common Lot,” “The 

Church and Society,” “The Stirrings of 

a Nation’s Conscience” and “The Ex- 

tension of Democracy.” They are marked 

by intelligent choice of subject, acute 

judgment, restrained optimism, and a 

human point of view. Humor is fre- 

quent and happy. 
Here is a quotation from “The Larger 

Social Service and the Chvrch:” 
“Social evolution is a splendid term 

but it leaves the heart empty. If the 

Holy Ghost is really convicting the world 

of sin and righteousness and judgement, 

a church which tries to introduce re- 

ligion surreptitiously between _ stere- 

opticon slides is a sorry spectacle. But 

a church filled with a contagious faith in 

the God of things as they are becom- 

ing, that seeks first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, that stirs men to 
moral discontent in order that they may 
be brought into _ sacrificial service 
through fellowship with their crucified 

Lord, that bases the demand for human 

fraternity upon the experience of divine 

sonship—such a church is the veritable 
servant of the living God.” 


By Shailer 
Eaton & 


THe INFLUENCE oF Monarcns. By 
Frederick A W oods. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.00 net. 

In making a stvdy of the influence of 

monarchs upon their countries Dr. 

Woods of the Massachusetts Institute 

of Technology has drawn upon his pre- 

vious researches on “Mental and Moral 

Hereditary in Royalty” and has applied 

the results there obtained to a measure- 

ment of the inter-relation of the ruler 
and the ruled. Royal character he be- 
lieves to be purely the outcome of 
heredity not environment. Conditions, 
therefore, in the fourteen countries 
whose histories he summarizes, did not 
make the monarch; the monarch made 
the country. Parallel columns, one list- 
ing the characteristics of the ruler, the 
other the state of the country, visualize 
the connection which is close enough 
to seem to prove the arthor’s contention, 
except in the case of England, whose 
democracy came into early manifesta- 
tion, checked the roval inflrence, and 
permitted national advance even in times 
of dissolute kings. The author’s in- 
terpretations insist on the perpetuation 
in royal lines of qualities emphasized 
by the mating of couples selected from 
families in whom rulership was a tradi- 
tion—who form a “biologically isolated 
caste.” The assertion of a previous 
work, that “modern royalty as a whole 
has been decidedly superior to the aver- 


age European in capacity,” seems borne 
out bv the investigations of this volume, 
which has a definite interest for stu- 
dents of biology, of government, and 
of the new science of historical measure- 
ment—historiometry. 

O Pioneers! By Willa Sibert Cather 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company 
$1.25 net. 

In this tale of the Nebraska prairies 

Miss Cather has chronicled the history 

of a family of Swedish immigrants from 





Miss Cather 


the time of the death of the discouraged 
father, wo:n out in his youth by struggle 
with the unyielding land, to the trium- 
phant success as a farmer of his daugh- 
ter, Alexandra. The plot is slender 
As far as Alexandra is concerned the 
tale is a chronicle of effort marked by 
but few outstanding incidents or situa- 
tions. The younger brother brings into 
the story the love element and _ the 
tragedy. But the characters are new in 
American fiction, carefully differentiated 
and very much alive. The younger 
brother and the pretty Bohemian young 
women whom he loves; his best friend, 
Amédée, and the French lads who leap 
and run and turn off the lights so that 
they may kiss their sweethearts in the 
dark before the priest can turn them 
on again; the “innocent” old man: 
Alexandra’s jealous brothers—all are 
drawn with the skill of an accurate ob- 
server torched by imagination and in- 
sight. 


Tue Repvustic. $y Madisen Cawein. 
Cincinnati: Stewart, Kidd and Com- 
pany. $1.00 net. 


The admirers of Mr. Cawein’s verse 
will welcome this new volume, and will 
find in it just what they exnect to find, 
no more and no less. Mr. Cawein does 
not disappoint or surprise his readers; 
all his tomorrows are as today, and his 
art, which is very uneven in the sing!e 
volume or single selection, maintains 
one level from volume to volume. There 
are in this collection as in all the others, 
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BUNGALOWS AND 
SUMMER HOMES 


1 build them from original and care- 

fully studied designs. My interests 
are around Chautauqua Lake, with 
residence, mill and lumber vard at 
Maple Springs (‘opposite Chautauqua 
Assembly). 

Vacant or furnished new BUNGA- 
TCS for RENT or SALE AT 
OVERLOOK (formerly Starr Farm), 
now being fully developed and beau- 
tified by Dr. Welch (of Grape Juice 


fame) 
Oo. S. LANG 


“BUNGALOW SPECIALIST” 
Send for my booklet “BUNGALOWS' 
Maple Springs, N. Y. 




















Cc. E. SMITH 


INSURANCE AND REAL 
ESTATE 

I have a desirable list of cot 
tages for sale, in prices froza $95< 
to $10,000. Represent four of the 
largest Fire Insurance Companies 
in the insurance business, Have 
had 25 years’ experience. 

Office, No. 34 Clark Ave., Chau 
tauqua, New York 

Local and long distance phones 
P. O. Box 513 


S e 











- 
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HAT SCHOOL ..i) sce 


best school for each boy or girl. 

Write fully what kind of school 
ou seek, location preferred, expense limit 
lor school year, etc., and you will receive 
vee of charge, catalogues of schools meet- 
= the requirements indicated. Complete 
250 page Directory of all schools and col- 
leges in the United States, mailed for 10¢ 
te cover postage. Epucationat Arp 
crety, School Information Bureau,  16ag- 
65: First Nat. Bank Bidg., Ii’ 


“Let Everybody Sing” | 


SONGS OF PRAISE 


‘HIS is but one of the many rousing 
songs in this new collection of ex- 
traordinary Sunday School songs. Get 
gonas OP PRAISE and your Sunday 
hool singing will wake up. There is iife and 
inspiration in its music ; some of the most beautiful 
and stirring songs you ever heard! Then, too, we 
publish a compicte Orchestration to book, 
written by an artist in that line—a practical orches- 
tration that will attract and enthuse good players. 
Price, 30 cents; sample copy on approval. Speci- 
men pages For further particulars, addreas 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Fillmore Music House } Sipser Ny: 


Eg 6 Mos. Health OF. 
BOE he cot olen “te Tia chs tie’ puberigtin t 


P| Health Culture Magazine 


i edited by Dr. Elmer Lee, eminent writer on health 
| by good living. $1,008 year. ifca No, Money Lack 
if not satisfied. You need this magazine, Send today, 
HEALTH CULTURE C3. St. James Bidg.. New York 
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some very good poems and some very 
oor bits of verse. The title-poem, “The 
epublic,” molded after Timrod’s “Cot- 

ton Boll,” is stately and artistic; the 

nature poems are very graceful and 
beautiful, the didactic poems are tire- 
some, and the dialect verse is ineffec- 
tive. The best poem in the book and 
the worst one are placed side by side: 

“An Idyll,” powerful and beautiful in 

thought though imperfect in meter; and 

“The Menace,” a hideous thing which 

should be left unread. 

Stortes oF THE SPANISH Main. Adapted 
from Frank R. Stockton’s “Buccaneers 
and Pirates of Our Coast.” New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 40 
cents net. 

Thrilling tales these and good reading 
for young lovers of adventure or old. 
Pirates of many lands figure in them. 
Most interesting to Americans are the 
rascals who operated in American 
waters—Blackbeard and Stede Bonnet 
who terrorized the shores of the Caro- 
linas, and Captain Kidd, who, tradition 
says, spent his time burying treasure 
along the northern coast. 


Women as Wortp Buitpers. By Floyd 
Dell. Chicago: Forbes & Company. 
75 cents. 

Mr. Dell, in his study of the feminist 

movement, has attempted “not so much 

to show what a few exceptional women 
have accomplished as to exhibit through 

a few prominent figures the social nature 

of women, and to show what may be 

expected from a future in which women 
will have a larger freedom and a larger 
influence.” For this purpose are se- 
lected as representative leaders Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Emmeline Pank- 
hurst, Jane Addams, Olive Schreiner, 

Isadora Duncan, Beatrice Webb, Emma 

Goldman, Margaret Drier Robins, Ellen 

Key and Dora Marsden. The author 

holds to his text and his 100 or so pages 

are full of suggestion. His explanation 
of why he, a man, writes these articles 
on feminism is rather startling and his 
theory is wide-open to question. He 
maintains that “women have always 
been what man wanted them to be—- 
have changed to suit his changing 
ideals.... The woman’s movement 
of today is but another example of 
that readiness of women to adapt them- 
selves to a masculine demand. Men are 
tired of subservient women. They de- 
sire to find in woman a comrade and 
an equal.” But from farther reading 
the reader gathers that Mr. Dell really 
holds woman in higher esteem than as 
a whim-gratifier for in summing up 
his chapter dealing with Mrs. Paak- 
hurst and Miss Addams he says: “Jn 
women as voters we shall have an ele- 
ment impatient of restraint, straining 
at the rules of procedure, cynical of 
excuses for inaction; not always by any 
means on the side of progress; making 
every mistake possible to ignorance, and 
self-conceit; but transforming our poli- 
tics from a vicious end to an efficient’ 
means—from a cancer into an organ.” 

And again, “If the woman’s movement 

means anything, it means that women 

are demanding everything. They will 
not exchange one place for another 
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THE BOOKMAN 


FOR AUGUST 


“The Grub Street Problem.’’ 
WHEN POE LIVED IN FORDHAM 


By Algernon Tassin 

Poe’s life was one long and bitter struggle 
to make both ends meet. But what was th: 
cost of living in his day? What fare did he 
pay when he brought his wife and mother-in- 
law from Philadelphia to New York by boat 
and train? What did his simpe lodgings 
cost? His mea!s at the lunch counters of 
our grandfathers? What was the price of a 
drink; of a suit of clothes in Poe’s day? 
What rent did he pay for the little cottage at 
Fordham ? 


Seud 25 cents for three months’ trial subscription to 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


443 Fourth Avenue New York 


Pablishers of 
THE BOOKMAN 
25c¢. a copy 


$2.50 a year 


























Aask Mr. Foster 


TRAVEL INFORMATION— 

The people who answer your questions when you come to my offices 
are trained for this particular work. They travel extensively in my interest 
and are thus able to speak with the assurance gained from personal ex- 
perience. I receive many letters expressing appreciation of my service. 
A lady writes from Sag Harbor, N. Y.: 

“Your information has been so valuable to me in the past, 
especially in the touring throvgh the Canadian Rockies last summer, 
that I shall feel perfectly sure in trusting to your judgment and 
direction concerning a proposed trip to Scotland.” 

There are no fees. Read my Travel Talks in Resort Section of Sunday 


HERALD. 
Ask Mr. Foster 


New York Office 
CANDLER BUILDING, TIMES SQUARE, 
220 W. 4and St. 
' : Telephone Bryant 3163-4 
Philadelphia—Chestnut & ath Sts.—in| St. Louis — Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney 


+ Acker’s Store. 
Washington—so3 14th St. Opp. Willard’s' Atlantic City—Foster-Acker Bldg., Board- 
Buffalo—Wm. Hengerer Co. Store walk. 


Chicago—ss East Congress St. Bretton Woods—Hotel Mount Washington. 
12 Winter offices in Florida, Texas, Cuba, and Jamaica. 
Special Spring service in best department stores of Atlanta, Louisville, Kensas 
City, Houston, Dallas, and San Antorio. 
Always send stamp with mail inquiry to New York office. 


WARD G. FOSTER, General Manager. 





























up one right to pay for an- 
other, but they will achieve all rights 
to which their bodies and brains give 
them an implicit title. They will have 
a larger political life, a larger mother- 
hood, a larger social service, a larger 
love, and they will restrict or destroy 


nor give 


institutions to that end as it becomes 
necessary.” 
SoctaL DuTIES FROM THE CHRISTIAN 


Pornt oF View. By Charles Richmond 
Henderson. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press. $1.50 net. 

Dr. Henderson’s volume entitled “So- 
cial Duties” is designed to furnish 
helps to Sunday School and othe; Bible 
teachers of young people for a practical 
study of the Bible. The aim of the 
author is to connect the teachings of 
the Bible with the problems of the 
every-day life of the students. In the 
opening chapter or introduction a gen- 
eral survey of the entire field of con- 
duct is given and in the following 
chapters, an exposition of the modern 
problems which force themselves upon 
the lives of young people today and 
which must be met by them. 

These problems are taken up under 
the heads of Social Duties in connec- 


tion with the Family, Neglected Chil- 
dren, Workingmen, in Rural Communi- 
ties and Urban Life. Under this last 


topic, the author takes up the duties of 


the citizen respecting Public Health, 
Economic Interests, Educational Du- 
ties, the Church’s Duties and_ the 
Duties of the Municipal Government. 
In these chapters the author gives a 
brief history of the conditions in the 
past comparing them with the present 
conditions. Then come various hints 


as to what the young people of the day 
can do to ameliorate these things in 
their own communities. The aim is to 
direct the impulses of the students into 
right channels and to help them in 
some practical way to show their good 
intentions. 


At the end of each topic a list of 
references dealing with that subject 
is given. These references are to be 


used as collateral readings and are in- 
tended to be read in connection with 
the book, to aid in the discussion of the 
different subjects. In this way it is 
thought that a broader and more com- 
prehensive study of the problems may 
be made. 

No one is better able to set forth 
the problems of the day than Dr. Hen- 
derson who has spent ‘the greater part 
of his life in the study of social con- 
ditions both in this country and others. 


The problems are set forth in a 
straightforward and concise way, de- 
signed to hold the interest of 
young people and incite them to a fur- 
ther discussion of the different topics 
taken up in the book. 


Dr. Henderson will pub lish very soon 


through The University of Chicago a 
book upon “Social Programs of the 
West.” This book will contain the 


Barrows Lectures which the author re- 


cently gave in the Orient. 
Dr. Henderson lectured at the Chau- 
taugua, New York, Assembly this week 
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Eff ti S ki 
BY 
ARTHUR EDWARD PHILLIPS 
Author of “Natural Drills in Expression,” etc. Director, Depart- 
ment of Public Speaking, the Theological Seminary of 
the Evangelical Luther Church at Chicago; 
Principal, Phillips School of 
Oratory, Chicago 

ADOPTED BY REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOLS AND 

UNIVERSITIES THROUGHOUT THE NATION 

In this work is found the first presentation of the true principles of 
effeciiveness in speech. It is a distinct departure from anything yet pub- 
lished on the subject. There is no book now in your library that can fill 
the place of “Effective Speaking.” 

This book presents the essentials of effectiveness in all departments 
of speaking—business, social and public. It trains the judgment in the 
use of the great principles that govern power and success in speech, and 
offers a logical way to develop skill as an extemporaneous speaker. 

Further, this book presents a complete set of exercises covering every 
important point discussed; also a complete set of questions. It gives over 
one hundred examples from master speakers illustrative of the principles 
developed. 

If you wish to increase your power as an entertaining speaker, read 
pages 63 to 78: if you wish to increase your power as a convincing speaker, 
read pages 42 to 47: if you wish to increase your power as an impressive 
speaker, read pages 39 to 42; if you wish to increase your power as a 
persuas.ve speaker, read pages 48 ot 62; if you wish to increase your 
power of memory, read pages 211 to 213; if you wish to increase your 
rower to speak extemporaneovsly, read pages 88 to 171; if you wish to 
increase your style, read pages 181 to 201. 

If you sincerely seek power in speaking you cannot afford to be with- 
ort this book. It is a need. 

Some of the Institutions Using “Effective Speaking” 
University oF CHICcAGo U'NIVERSITY OF DENVER 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA Georcia State NoRMAL 
Micuican State NorMAL SouTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA INDIANA State NorMaAt 
University or Iowa Totepo University 
Missourt State NorMAL OrTTervern UNIVERSITY 
University or OKLAHOMA NORTHWESTERN COLLEGE 
Uprer Towa UNIVERSITY Letanp Sranrorp UNIversity 
T’niversity or UTan T’nrversity OF GEORGIA 
UNIversity oF GEORGIA Knox CoLiece 
Towa State NorMAL Drury CoLiece 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Aprian ColLece Ruexnect UNIVERSITY 
Syracuse UNIVERSITY WASHINGTON AND Jerrerson UNIVERSITY 
Cornett UNIVERSITY Outvet CoLLece 
T'NIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS VANKTON COLLEGE 
Retort CoLiece Aucustina COLLEGE 
Cornett COoLLece University or CHATTANOOGA 
Raker UNIVERSITY Atrion COLLEGE 
OKLAHOMA State NORMAL T’wiversity oF Nortn Dakota 
Drake UNIVERSITY University oF Sourm Dakota 
PRICE, $1.50 DELIVERED 
P. C. BOX 303 Libertyville, Illinois 
f 
A 
A LITTLE SANCTUARY By Chencellor 
John H Vincent 
It is a little book. It may be carried in the pocket. There are blank pages in it. 
But all are not blank. The book has a singular tithe—a title taken from a text of 
Holy Writ—"A Little Sanctuary.” The passa in the prophecy of Faeke! read. a- 
folluws: “Thus saith the Lord God: Altheugh | have cast them oi among the heathen, 
and although | have scattered them among the countries yet | will be to them a dfttle 
sanctuary in the countries where they shall come.” Ezekiel 11:16. One takes this little 
bovk in hand in some quiet place—in the woods, in a cosy corner, in a private room-— 
deur closed and locked—the book becomes a simple sign and symbol of the ‘little sanctuary.’ 
‘his unique booklet is published by Chautauqua I'ress, 32 pages and cover 
Sert postpaid to any address for 15 cents. 
CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Chautauqua, New York 




















‘NETO MACKINAG 


AND, BUFFALO, 


SUMMER SEAS 





Spend your vacation on the 
Great Lakes, the most economical 
and enjoyable outing in America. 

Daily servi-e is operated between 

Detroit and Cleveland, Detroit and 
Buffalo; four trips weekly between Toledo, 
Detroit, Mackinac Island and way ports; 
daily service between Toledo, Cleveland 
and Put-in-Bay. 

A Cleveland to Mackinac special steamer 
will be operated two trips weekly from 
June 15th to’September 10th, stopping 
only at Detroit every trip and Goderich, 
Ont., every Monday nS nd, Saturday 

Trips 





down ype pone 


cecent, baty | and 

August. — Rallroad Tickets Available 

on Sieamers. Send 2 cent stamp 

for I\lustrated Uomontes and Great 
“ress: 


P.A., Detroit, Mich. 
McMillan, Pres. 














POPULAR TRAVEL BOOK 
by 
NOTED TRAVELERS AND 
WRITERS 


A Reading Journey 
In Central Europe 


Excellent for Women’s Clubs, 
Circles and Similar 
Organizations 


Chaztcr Titles: 

A Walk in Rome, by Oscar Kuhns, 
Professor of Romance  Lan- 
guages, Wesleyan University. 

A Gondola-ride through Venice, by 
Oscar Kuhis. 

Florence in Art and Story, by 
James A. Harrison, Professor of 
the University of Virginia 

Zigsag Journey throxgh Italy, by 
James A. Harrison. 

Alt Nuremberg, by Herry C. Car- 
penter, former United States 
Consul at Furth, Bavaria. 

The Land of Luther, by Li-coln 
Hulley, Departne t of History, 
Buckrell University. 

Tramp through the Southern Black 
Forest, by William H. Hulme, 
Professor of Exglish Literature, 
Western Reserve Uriversity 

Among the Alps, by Oscar Kuhns. 

A Trip Town the Rhine, by William 
H. Hulme. + 

Bibliography, Etc. $ 


Paper, 50c. Cloth, $1.00 
196 Pages 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 








The Chautauquan 


Personalia 


Chancellor Vincent, who is now on 
the point of returning from the World’s 
Sunday School Convention, is thus 
spken of in “Zion’s Herald”: 

“But I must not forget to mention 
one of the most distinguished person- 
alities who has graced and honored the 
gathering by his presence, Bishop John 
H. Vincent. Sunday 
School workers, and father of the mod- 


Prince among 
ern movement for the study of the Bi- 
ble, he is honored and revered every- 
where. He had charmed every one by 
his sermon on board ship, and here 
again his voice has been heard with 
delight and with profit. Zurich, his old 
home, was to him familiar, and resi- 
dents of the city welcomed him, many 
of them, upon this, ‘his return home,’ 
as they looked upon it. The center of 


many admiring groups, one realizes 
that he is indeed ‘Bishop Vincent, the 
revered, and ‘Bishop Vincent, the be- 


loved.’ ” 


Mr. J. W. Bengough, the cartoonist, 
of Toronto, is now at the Chautauqua, 
New York, Assembly after an absence 
of two years. In 1911 he directed the 
performance in the Amphitheater of his 
own arrangement of Dickens’s “Bardell 
vs. Pickwick.” 


Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker of Austin, 
Texas, president of the Genezal Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, will mak« 
Chautauqua her headquarters for the 
remainder of the season, going from 
here to keep a few lecture engagements 


William L 
seven years on the staff of “The Chau- 
tauquan Daily,” then “The Assembly 
Herald,” and who was for a time edi 


Ransom, who served for 


tor of the publication, has been re- 
cently appointed to the position of 
chairman of the platform committee of 
the Progressive party of New York. 

Miss Kate Stevens of England, who 
was at Chautauqua in IgI1, addressing 
an audience in the Hall of Philosophy 
on “English Education” and_ also 
speaking to the Woman’s Cub, is plan- 
ning to make a rushing visit to Ameri- 
She sailed from Liver- 
pool on July 22 and will return from 
New York on August 20. Her three 
weeks on American soil will be spent 
with friends in and near Boston. This 
is her third visit to the United States, 


but it is doubtful if she finds time to 


ca this sammer 


come to Chattauqua this year as on both 
her previous trips. Miss Stevens is Head 
Mistress of the North Islington Central 
School for Girls, the highest position 
held by any woman under the London 
County Council. She has worked up to 
this position since the establishment of 
state schools in England in 1870. Miss 
Stevens has been secretary of the 
British Child Study Association, mem- 
ber of the General Council of the 
Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain, mem- 
ber of the Sociology Society and of the 
Council of the Sesame Training School 
for Nursing and Domestic Work in 
which Mrs. Ashton-Jonson, who lec- 
tured at Chautauqua in 1910, is also 
interested. 

Miss Violet L assistant 
teacher of mathematics in the Niagara 
Falls high school and a 1912 scholarship 
holder in the Chautauqua Summer 
Schools, was drowned in the Welland 
River in June last in a canoe accident 


Swift, an 


Mr. Austin Conradi, Mr. Ernest 
Hutcheson’s assistant in piano instruc- 
tion in the piano department of the 
Chautauqua Summer Schools, returned 
late in June from a nine months’ visit 
to Europe. He stayed in Berlin most 
of the time, where he gave a large public 
concert and several private concerts in 
the intervals of teaching and study. 


Efficiencygrams 


August 2 


The force of moral enthvsiasm is in- 
calculable. Be an enthusiast. 


August 3 


Be always at your best so that no 
one will have to make allowances for 
you. 

August 4 


Worry always registers in one way 
or another. Don’t worry 


August 5 


stimulant. 
deserve it yourself. 


Well-earned praise is a 
Give it to others: 


August 6 


Pray for a sane ortlook on life, tor] 
candor, for singleness of purpose. 


August 7 


Deve'on a mental farsightedness that 
does not see small near-by disturbances. 
August 8 

Think it ort 








